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The Holy City’s Day Begins 


ROM the summit of the Mount of Olives the pilgrim enjoys this panorama of the Holy City, its walls, 


domes, spires and housetops all rosy under the light of morning. Our view is framed through the 


overhanging branches of a giant ancient olive tree. We are looking down the west slope of Olivet over 
the Valley of the Kidron toward Mount Moriah, upon which stands the famous Dome of the Rock on the 


reputed site of Solomon’s Temple, and upward into the heart of the ancient city itself. 
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THE EDUCATION OF SHAKESPEARE 


All of us, especially those who are teach- 
ers or parents, are interested in education. 
How widespread this interest is, is indi- 
cated by the fact that practically every 
magazine has articles on some phase of 
education in nearly every issue; every sort 
of educational fad and theory is continu- 
ally exploited at conferences; every week 
sees a new book on education published 
and schools and colleges are springing up 
devoted to experimenting with new theor- 
ies and methods. There are so many books 
dealing with all phases of the subject that 
it is impossible to keep up with them on 
this page, but one book has just appeared 
which is so unique in its character and so 
replete with interesting information about 
the educational theories and methods of 
350 years ago, and contains such lucid de- 
scriptions and artistic photographs of the 
books the boys studied in the 16th century, 
that I cannot resist calling it to the atten- 
tion of my readers, feeling sure that they 
will find it as fascinating as I have. I 
refer to “The Education of Shakespeare, 
Illustrated from the Schoolbooks in Use 
in His Time,” by George A. Plimpton (Ox- 
ford University Press, London and New 
York). 


I said you would find it fascinating. You 
will probably also find it challenging. It 
may set you to wondering. You may find 
yourself asking questions as you read these 
old curricula, the extracts from the great 
educators of Shakespeare’s day as to what 
constituted true education and what boys 
ought to study, and as you note the re- 
sults and fruits of such education, you may 
find yourself asking: Has our so-called ad- 
vance in education been a real advance? 
Are our schools and methods producing 
such scholars and geniuses, to say nothing 
of men of real culture, as the schools and 
colleges of Shakespeare’s time produced? 
Have we made a mistake by swinging 
away from Latin, Greek and philosophy 
and the humanities to science, mechanics, 
and topics of the day? Were these six- 
teenth century scholars and teachers alto- 
gether mistaken in thinking that educa- 
tion with religion left out, as it is grad- 
ually being left out of our schools and 
colleges, was only a partial, one-sided edu- 
cation? I imagine this book may make 
you ask yourself many questions along 
these lines. 


Mr. Plimpton, as many of my readers 


WHEN THE EARTH SHAKES 
By Francis John Schmuck 
“Day is dying in the west; 
Heav’n is touching earth with rest; 
Wait and worship while the night 
Sets her evening lamps alight 
Thro’ all the sky.” 


The day was dying a beautiful death. 
The sun was sinking below the horizon of 
the Pacifie in one of its glorious splendors 
of gold and crimson and purple. It seemed 
like the resplendant finale of a benevolent, 
self-sacrificing life that was fully appreci- 
ated by all the world. Many a table grace 
had been said over the evening meal—and 
many were forgotten or ignored. The 
day’s work was done for those who had 
work, but for all there was ahead the an- 
ticipation of an evening of rest. The 
lamps of the sky and the lamps of the 
streets and homes were being set alight. 

And then it happened. The mother con- 
versing with her young daughter began to 
stutter and wondered why; the house of 
blocks erected by the enterprising five- 


know, has for many years been the head 
of Ginn and Company, publishers of text 
books. Early in his career as a publisher 
he became interested in collecting old text 
books. As a result, he has one of the 
largest and finest collections in the world 
of the manuscripts and books from which 
the youth of many centuries have secured 
their education. Some of these are so rare, 
especially those which bear the notations 
of the students who read them, that they 
are priceless, and that university or city 
will be fortunate which ultimately gets 
Mr. Plimpton’s unrivalled collection. His 
book is illustrated from books in his own 
collection and all his quotations taken 
from them. 


Mr. Plimpton first gives us sketches of 
seven great teachers of Shakespeare’s day, 
some of whom, especially Sir Thomas Elyot 
and Roger Ascham, are familiar to most 
of us. (Roger Ascham was Queen Eliza- 
beth’s tutor for a while.) From Thomas 
Elyot, Mr. Plimpton quotes at length and 
you will want to read these quotations 
carefully, remembering that it was prob- 
ably along these lines that Shakespeare, 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lady 
Jane Grey, Edmund Spenser and many 
other great ones were educated. I cannot 
quote, but only sum up a little. First, 
teach the child to speak Latin (methods 
are given); music should be taught; Greek 
should be begun at seven; do not stress 
either Latin or Greek grammar too much 
but get at the beauties of the authors; the 
child will read practically all of the great 
Latin and Greek authors; from fourteen to 
seventeen he will study Logic, Rhetoric, 
History, Philosophy and the Bible. Think 
of the curriculum of today and compare 
the two. 


The rest of the book is devoted to a 
description of the text books in use in 
Shakespeare’s day. Mr. Plimpton has a 
large collection of these books—hornbooks, 
primers, Bible, Catechisms, writing books, 
mathematical books, many Latin and Greek 
books, Logie, ete., ete., and there are many 
photographs of their pages reproduced. 
They are undoubtedly the books on which 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries were 
reared. Mr. Plimpton calls attention to 
the fact that Shakespeare’s writings con- 
tain many quotations from the books he 
had studied, so that we have very good’ 
internal evidence. Shakespeare’s teacher’s 
were probably all university men. The 


year-old toppled over in a heap and he 
blamed his brother in the next room for 
shaking the house too much; the Chinese 
vase walked off the mantel and the piano 
played a strange symphony as though di- 
rected by some unseen hand coming from 
the spirit world. An old sailor who sailed 
the original “Old Ironsides” wondered 
why he had to use his “sea legs” again 
after so many years, when there was no 
heavy sea running and he was on solid 
mother earth. The writer, standing still, 
heard his heart beat, and saw out of 
shaky eyes the ten-mile valley at his feet 
roll away in swells toward the distant 
mountains, all the world like the great 
swells of a troubled sea. 

Destruction is destruction, whether it 
comes by flood, wind or quake; death is 
death—the intensity of the aftermath of 
this death and destruction is merely rela- 
tive—it is, however, real, oh, so real. 
There is no reason why we should try to 
minimize it or even describe it. 

But there is something different about 
an earthquake; it’s distinctive. Without 


fi st book put into his hand at the age of 
six was a horn-book, a piece of metal or 
wood with a handle, on which a parch- 
ment with the letters was spread and a 
piece of transparent horn tacked over it. 
Then came the primer of Henry VIII. This 
Primer was placed in all the schools and 
Mr. Plimpton has the copy which belonged 
to Thomas Thirlby, Bishop Westminster, 
under Henry VIII, which has notes in 
Thirlby’s own hand. 

It is interesting to note that the Bible 
came right after the Primer in this cur- 
riculum. It was the Geneva Bible—often 
called the “Breeches Bible.” Then came 
the catechisms which every child had to 
study. The catechisms in common use 
were those by Alexander Nowell (Oxford) 
and John Calvin. The rules of Harrow 
School in 1580 contain this paragraph: 
“Every scholar shall be taught to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Articles of faith, the 
Ten Commandments, and other chief parts 
of the Catechism and principle points of 
Christian religion, in English first, and 
and after in Latin, and on Sundays and 
holidays, the Master shall read a Lecture 
to all, or the most part of the Scholars, 
which he shall think meet to hear thereof 
out of Calvin or Nowell’s Catechism . . .” 

Mr. Plimpton closes his engrossing sur- 
vey of the text books and educational 
methods of Shakespeare’s time with these 
words: “The pedagogical books, the course 
of study, the text books, the instruction 
by three university graduates, give one a 
splendid idea of what the Stratford Gram- 
mar School was like at the time when 
Shakespeare entered it. The basis of in- 
struction was Latin, for that language was 
the key to all knowledge. During those 
years no time was spent on modern histagy, 
geography, French or German, or “nature 
study”; the child went a long way in the 
Latin language and literature, so that a 
boy’s knowledge of the classics was better 
than that of the average college graduate 
in America now. This was the same sort 
of education as that given to Chaucer, 
Spenser, Bacon, and even Milton, in their 
school days. The plays of Shakespeare are 
full of classical allusions, all of which 
might refer to what he learned in the 
school in Stratford and in his subsequent 
readings of his contemporaries. It seems 
to me that Shakespeare’s brief schooling 
must have resulted in considerable move 
learning than the layman has credited him 
with.” Frederick Lynch. 


warning to human beings, it eracks, and 
here it is. (Note: It is said that all the 
sea-gulls along the Pacific Coast in the 
vicinity of Long Beach disappeared twen- 
ty-four hours before the recent quake, and 
appeared again a day and a half after the 
quake.) But man had no such premoni- 
tion. When it comes, so suddenly, you 
become mute and paralyzed; your insignifi- 
cance and utter helplessness crash upon 
you just as soon and just as terribly as 
the quake does; for a split seeond every 
living thing around you, even yourself, 
stops existing; that second of time is 
scratched off the calendar of time and is 
thrown back into eternity, for man has 
had no part in it. 

There is no sensation or experience just 
like it. Collision, the roll of the sea, 
sudden drops like in elevators or in aero- 
planes, making false steps in the dark, 
the rumbling of huge trucks, the coneus- 
sion caused by terrifie explosions— are 
all different. You can feel what they are; 
you can differentiate and describe their 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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EASTER REIGNS 


On a recent Sunday morning, in certain parts of eastern 
Pennsylvania, a rare and impressive scene was thrown upon 
the silent screen of nature. A steady, sullen rain, freezing 
as it fell, had wrapped the naked landscape into an icy sheet 
of gray. Trees and shrubs, wires and cables groaned be- 
neath their wintry cloak ’til not a few, taxed beyond their 
native strength, collapsed in twists of utter ruin. Thus 
many a promising pine was broken when its life had scarce 
begun ; limbs, mature and strong, snapped from their tired 
sockets ; slender poles of towering height, crossed with ice- 
insulated arms, having renounced their earthly moorings, 
defiantly had blocked the public highways, while others hung 
precariously above the passing wayfarer. 

It was as if some stealthy reaper had made his way 
through vale and wood, scornfully wielding his ruthless 
scythe in sheer contempt for all that dared pre-empt his 
path. Havoc and destruction, occasional but grim hand- 
maidens of the laws of nature, in stark and noiseless haste, 
had wrought their harrowing deeds upon the earth. Nor 
can the wreckage of this visitation be undone. 

Altogether tragic would the scene have been if one had 
not known that, soon again, the sure constructive forces of 
nature and of humankind would co-operate to renew the 
life and rehabilitate the places where, temporarily, the will 
of death decreed and desolation ruled. 

The cold and lifeless earth, overlaid as it was, across a 
wide panorama, with a shroud of sombre gray and over- 
arched by a frowning sky, created an atmosphere of gloom 
that was akin to melancholia. One felt as though one were 
inside a vast cathedral which had been deserted by all the 
worshipers and forsaken by the God of life Himself. There 
were no shining candelabra to illuminate the holy altar, no 
youthful acolytes to serve at sacred mass, no welcoming 
pews within the expansive nave; there was no genuflecting 
priest to chant a penitential prayer, no rolling organ tones 
to make the solemn service move, no audible choir to lift 
_ dejected spirits up. All was empty, cold and bare; only 
scenes of lifeless dreams were there. One would have 
felt as though the sting of death and the dampness of the 
tomb had conquered if one had not known that, presently, 
recurring spring would transform the barren scene into an 
earthly paradise. 


Soon the fragrance of arbutus, like incense from the 
sacred altar, would find its way, from the wooded moun- 
tainside, to the throne of God. The tints and shades and 
ever-changing hue of green and brown and various kinds of 
blue would transfigure every solitary moment into an ec- 
stasy of worshipful delight. Soon the gay robin’s song, 
attuned to the whispering breath of gentle winds, like the 
human voices of a lyric choir keyed to majestic organ 
tones, wou!d elevate every living thought and ennoble each 
resulting deed. Soon, in the presence—or in the absence— 
of a mediating priest, one would again be driven to con- 
fess: ‘Death is swallowed up in victory.” 


This is the old, old Easter story. And it will never cease 
to be new. It is as true and as thrilling today as it was 
1900 years ago. True, there are many times when, like 
Mary at the tomb, we feel like saying, “They have taken 
my Lord away, and I know not where they have laid Him.” 
And yet, if we are really in search of Him, He will answer 
us—not from the dark and gloomy depths of the grave, but 
from the blossom-scented garden of life-—as He answered 
Mary, affectionately, by addressing her with an intimacy 
that could be couched only in the familiar sound of her 
first name. 


Many hideous things have happened during the season of 
Lent, 1933. The forces of moral and spiritual destruction 
have been at work. The whole creation is groaning and 
travailing on account of the hellish wounds inflicted by the 
fiends who sneer at faith, deride each pure and homespun 
virtue, and know not the inner peace of hope and love. 
There’s a game of trick and chance, with riches as their 
stakes, with poverty and unemployment as their reckless 
risks. Envy, hatred and fear are their leading cards, while 
warfare is the trump. Having played the game to a deadly 
impasse, they have debauched the loudly heralded “new 
deal” by stacking the cards with bills legalizing beer and 
commercializing gambling. The holy Sabbath Day they 
have betrayed into the money-changers’ hands. 


The lives that are going to be blighted by the infamous 
flow of beer which has just been turned upon a rightfully 
outraged but hopelessly blinded populace; the souls that 
will be degenerated by the barbarous return, in certain 
States, to forms of legalized gambling; the callous con- 
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sciences that will inevitably grow out of the commercialized 
Sunday—these wicked deeds will take a frightful toll from 
the stability and resourcefulness of our civilization. Like 
the wreckage in the wake of nature’s recent freak, the losses 
that will be thus created can never be replaced. It were 
better for those who must bear the responsibility for these 
losses if a millstone had been tied around their necks and 
they had been cast into the middle of the sea. But it is to 
counteract just such heinous deeds of men that Christ was 
willing to die upon the Cross. The kind of vicarious iove 
that was in Him, taking upon itself the responsibility for 
such crimes, is the only power that can overcome a loss so 
appalling. As the flowers of spring and the garlands of 
Easter, everywhere, testify to the transitory reign of death 
and desolation in the world of nature, so the sacrificing and 
suffering love of Christ demonstrates the eternal supremacy 
of life over death in the moral and spiritual realm. 

Through the chaotic reign of error all around us we see 
the Christ who “of death could not be holden.” Above the 
cries of ragged men and starving children and the profanity 
of a national carouse we hear the voice of the Son of God: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
To those who will identify themselves with Him upon the 
Cross and whose faith will not allow them to forsake Him 
even at the tomb, as surely as the ice-parched ground will 
turn into a verdant pasture, He will say: “This day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise.” 


—HERMAN J. NAFTZINGER. 


* * * 
MISERS OR FRIENDS 
I. 


Friendship and exact measurement never go together. 
Our friends are always giving us more than they can “af- 
ford”. To the outsider, looking at the gifts my friend 
lavishes upon me out of his slender supply, it seems a reck- 
lessly wasteful business. For my friend does not measure 
what he gives. He sees my need, and denies himself some 
necessity in order that he may help me, never thinking of 
this denial in terms of sacrifice. If I appear to need noth- 
ing, love gives wings to his imagination and he surprises 
me with a gift that enriches my life, though I could do well 
enough without it. It is simply impossible to bring the nice 
monetary yardsticks of the miser or the profiteer into the 
circle of friendship. Those who love us persist in their 
apparently foolish gifts of “pure nard, very costly”. 


We have built our social life in large part on the philos- 
ophy of Silas Marner, the miser, rather than the philosophy 
of Jonathan, the friend. That is why we will undertake no 
business enterprise today, in the midst of calamitous human 
reed, until we have assured ourselves that it will bring us 
some profit. That is why we insist that paupers must loan 
money and return it to us at some future date with inter- 
est. That is why we allow wheat to rot and corn to be 
burned as fuel while hungry men are given meagre food 
vouchers and cast-off clothing. That is why we balance 
our budgets and let those who have labored for years to 
own homes of their own be dispossessed. That is why 
we command a man whose savings have disappeared to 
sell his automobile for a penny before we will put his 
name on the relief list. Our society has not been built on 
foundations of friendliness. Even though a depression is 
upon us, we are unable to shake off the habits of miserli- 
ness. Our charities have upon them the same superscrip- 
tion of cold calculation that was written upon the days when 
some of us were prosperous. 


If we come out of this depression unconverted, if we 
try to build prosperity again upon self-seeking and in- 
equality, we may be assured that our hard, unfriendly ways 
will heap new woes upon us and periodically overwhelm us 
with want and confusion and despair. But if we are apt 
pupils under the rod of economic suffering, we may have 
hope for the creation of a more stable society. That new 
society which some believe will rise out of the wreck of the 
cld, must be a society of generous friends, not a society of 
calculating misers. Its ways of producing goods and dis- 
tributing goods must be the ways of men, not the ways of 
wolves. <A friendly society would at the very least care 
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for its aged, give adequate medical attention to every per- 
son regardless of station, provide opportunity for educa- 
tion to every citizen and plan intelligently to give a home 
and food to those who work and to those who are denied 
work. Much of the hopelessness of our present attempts 
to rise from the depression are due to our attachment to 
the old miserly philosophies which have wrought our ruin. 
Until we begin to think and plan as friends, the road ahead 
will continue to appear very crooked and often dark. 


—F. D. W. 


* * * 
FOR PASTORS ONLY 


The message from the City Editor of a daily newspaper, 
which appears on another page of this issue, treats some 
ministerial shortcomings with the utmost kindness and 
courtesy. ‘‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” wrote 
the sage in the Books of Proverbs—and here is a combined 
appeal, castigation and warning which may wisely be taken 
to heart. To be sure, many pastors have some handy, home- 
made arguments to prove that they are the busiest men on 
earth and therefore exempt from the rules which apply to 
other men. Those who are really the busiest usually re- 
fuse, however, to take advantage of such a plea, which may 
or may not be true, and which has often been found to be 
spurious. At any rate, what this City Editor pictures is, 
we fear, only too true, for the Church paper has suffered 
from every one of these things about which this City Editor 
writes. Shall we not admit how much room there is for 
improvement and proceed to turn over a new leaf? 

xi) < e 


“IN THE HOUR OF TRIAL” 


Our Memory Hymn for May is a beautiful prayer writ- 
ten by James Montgomery in 1834. The lines were some- 
what altered and improved by Mrs. Frances A. Hutton. 
Born in 1771, Montgomery was the son of Moravian mis- 
sionaries to the West Indies. He early gave up his studies 
for the ministry, however, and after filling several odd 
jobs became associated with a radical paper in Sheffield, 
working his way up to the editorship, where he served for 
more than thirty years and came to be regarded as the 
foremost citizen. He led a busy life, lecturing on poetry, 
advocating the cause of the Bible Society and foreign mis- 
sions in many parts of the country, and assisting in the 
abolition of the slave trade. Although not a great poet, he 
bas made a contribution of real value to the hymnody of 
the Church. Among his hymns which are best known are, 
“Hail to the Lord’s Anointed”, “Forever with the Lord”, 
“Angels, from the Realms of Glory”, “Prayer Is the Soul’s 
Sincere Desire’, and “In the The Hour of Trial’. 

In this time of testing which we are now experiencing, 
this hymn should be a source of solace and strength to the 
Christian heart. Do not fail to make it your own. 

+ saa’ 


WE HAVE LEADERS 


Many men have lain awake at night, pondering the prob- 
lem of religious leadership in this perplexing period. Not 
a few are praying fervently for the appearance of a new 
Luther, a Wesley, a Knox, a Whitefield, a Finney or a 
Moody. His advent, they believe, will bring in the great 
awakening which should follow the present crisis, as it has 
followed other crises in the past. 

Into my own mind the past year’s quiet thinking has put 
a large doubt as to the correctness of this theory. I have 
ceased to look for the coming of some super-evangelist. 
Instead, the conviction has clarified that the Divinely- 
appointed leaders whom the Church needs are already with 
us—the pastors of individual flocks. 

All that the times require, religiously, can be accom- 
plished by the ministers now in service, if they can but get 
a fresh conception of their mission, and rid themselves of 
the prevalent idea of dependence upon somebody else— 
some great evangelist or reformer, some denominational or 
interchurch leader, some popular figure who will take the 
world by storm. : 

The world is not going ta be stormed into religiousness ; 
but it may be shepherded there. Once let individual pastors — 
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become dominated by the conviction that they are the 
Church’s real leaders—endowed with the Spirit; ordained 
by the Church and commissioned by Scripture—and they 
will slough off the “inferiority complex” which makes them 
so docile and deferential toward professional “leaders” — 
who are leading nowhere. 

Would not the result be a new sense of dignity and re- 
sponsibility and power for every pastor, who would then 
know that whatever leadership in religion comes to his 
community is wholly dependent upon him and his fellow 
ministers, as led by the Spirit of God? In a word, the 
Church already has the leaders she needs; except wherein 
the shepherds have become sheep. Once let them resume the 
pastoral staff and the Church will soon be able to exult, in 
the words of Deborah’s song: 


“For that the leaders took the lead in Israel, 
For that the people offered themselves willingly, 
Bless ye Jehovah!” 
Dr. WILLIAM T. ELLIs. 


Se ae 
FALSE LIGHTS 


“The age wants religion without God, which means steer- 
ing your craft by the lights from your own masthead.” 
In these words the British clergyman, Dr. A. E. Whitham, 
has diagnosed a situation so alarmingly common that it 
constitutes the most withering indictment of the times 
through which we are passing and by which we are more 
deeply influenced than we find it pleasant to confess. Sec- 
ularism and Nationalism are doing their worst these days, 
and it is difficult to estimate the extent of the damage and 
confusion they are working. Sovietism, so bitterly hostile 
to religion, is in itself a religion without God. The League 
tor Aggressive Atheism in Moscow and the Anti-God 
publications of the Soviets are, moreover, finding not a few 
confirmations today of the Communist contention that re- 
ligion (at least much that passes for it) is and always will 
be “the tool of reaction.” 


Observers may find that Fascism in Italy, for instance, 
is apparently on good terms with the Papacy, but they sense 
the fact that most of the Italian people, as well as I] Duce 
himself, have come to regard Benito Mussolini as the Lord 
of hosts, and all other forms of religion as subordinate and 
supplementary to his dictatorship. 

And now in Germany we see thirty-nine million Prot- 
estants being ‘“Hitlerized’”’ right before our eyes. [Evan- 
gelicals may well look with heavy hearts upon the spectacle 
of the surrender of spiritual religion visualized in the con- 
vention of so-called ‘‘German-Christians”, which met the 
other day in Berlin. The “Principles” adopted by them are 
said to include such declarations as this: God has created 
me as a German. Teutonism is a gift from God. God 
desires that I fight for my Germanism. War service is in 
no case a ravishing of the Christian conscience, but is obedi- 
ence to God. The State, under Adolf Hitler, calls to the 
Church and the Church must heed the call.” Judging 
from all the reports we have received, not only is the Old 
Testament to be scrapped and the Teutonic Sagas substi- 
tuted for it, but the New Testament, though given lip ser- 
vice, is re-interpreted so that the will of the Dictator is 
henceforth to be regarded as the incarnation of the Divine 
will and purpose, and the Swastika is placed even above 
the Cross. 

Of course, we have more faith in German Protestants 
than to believe that great numbers of them will sell out 
the religion of Christ for what is practically a religion 
without God. However, the danger is very great and we 
must not delude ourselves about it. Some years ago Speng- 
ler told us to prepare for the approaching age of the Cae- 
sars. “We shall not make another Goethe, but we shall make 
another Caesar,” he said. “A Roman hardness is beginning, 
and soon there will be room for nothing else.” Referring 
to this prophecy, our friend, Dr. E. G. Homrighausen, in 
a recent article in the Christian Century, says that we must 
admit that what Spengler said is curiously coming to pass. 
And he adds, “Those who look for the quick failure of 
Hitlerism are not acquainted with the underlying psychology 
of our age, nor with the philosophical and mystical basis 
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of Fascism. There is a dark day 1 cing those champions 
of democracy, liberty of conscienc’, worship and research, 
in the face of the inevitable ‘hardness’ of a political philos- 
ophy which is arrogating to itself the nature of a religion, 
demanding absolute allegiance, not merely a passive sub- 
mission. For with the coming of the Caesars there has 
always come a cult of the absolute, mystical State, with a 
dictator assuming the role of a supreme high priest who 
ordains a priesthood of military m_n, as well as a cultus 
of political and social philosophy that is more a flaming 
passion than it is a specific metaphys'c or a systematic poli- 
tical philosophy. The democratic principle must be 
absolutely rooted out of the whole fabric of social life, 
even in the smallest village. There must come again that 
absolute national life in which every person will be forced 
to enlist with participative zeal, as though he were a soldier 
fighting for the glory that once shone around the German 
people. . . . Hitler feels himself to be the chosen Messiah 
who will be instrumental under God in re-establishing the 
glory that once belonged to the fatherland. The State is 
a Divine Entity. When Hitler asks his followers to despise 
self-government, it is not an arbitrary demand, but one 
that comes of slavery to an ideal. To become a Hitlerite 
is similar to experiencing a conversion to the mystical 
Reich, to worship it, and to give one’s life for it.” 

Alas, when we come closer home, how many humanists 
we can find in our own country, whose only Deity is the 
home-made god that can be seen by each adherent when he 
looks into the mirror! In our land as well as in other 
lands, many are indeed trying to “steer their craft by the 
lights from their own masthead”. The sea is very great, 
and our boats are very small. Foolish indeed is the mariner 
who throws away the chart and the compass and ignores 
the sun and the stars! 

ees Gia 


STUDENT PACIFISM 


Our readers have probably noted how many student 
bodies, both in this country and abroad, have in recent 
months committed themselves on the subject of war. In 
Great Britain many have voiced opposition to war by ex- 
pressing the determination never again to fight “for King 
and country’, and quite recently 400 stud-nts of Brown 
University took a pledge not to bear arms in any war unless 
the United States is invaded. Somewhat similar decisions 
were made by other groups. 


It has been interesting to note the violence of the attacks 
upon these students and the various efforts to bring some 
sort of terrorism. into play in order to intimidate them. 
There are, no doubt, some people who would be only too 
glad to use force and whip such students into line. The 
Rhode Island Legislature has undertaken an investigation, 
and it is proposed by some to make it a crime to take such 
a pledge as was taken by the students of B-own. The 
Christian Leader says bluntly with regard to this proposal 
of some “brilliant legal mind’’: “One might just as well at- 
tempt to enact a law making it a crime not to take such a 
pledge, or a crime to make a crime out of such a pledge. 
The investigation reveals wooden-head Nazi mentality. We 
would not take such a pledge. We think it shortsighted to 
attempt to say in advance what we would do or would not 
do until all facts are before us. But we are very sure that 
we would vote to send back to private life an, legislator 
who would throw gasoline on a fire to put it out.” 


The entire disposition to treat such decisions by co'lege 
students with an air of superior and contemptuous sarcasm 
or the threat of force certainly has little merit. The genera- 
tion now in control of things has made such a mess of them 
that it is high time for it to exhibit some evidence of ap- 
froaching sanity and deepening humility. There is much 
to be said, therefore, for this thoughtful editorial from the 
New Outlook (Toronto): “It has been very manifest on 
how slender a thread our hope for world peace and enlarg- 
ing brotherhood was strung, and how easy it might be for 
some simple misadventure to plunge the world into a con- 
flagration of tremendous and tragic proportions. And no 
group of people in the whole community was more likely 
to see these things with wide-open eyes than our students. 
Freer of prejudice than their elders, less likely to be fooled 
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by sophistries and silly nationalist sentiment, they felt a 
sudden stirring of conviction in these matters, and the 
rcsolutions which have occasioned so much talk were the 
result. Solemn stupidity and dul!-witted misunderstanding 
may say what it likes about this action of the students, 
but it deserves our warm-hearted commendation much more 
than it deserves anything else. There is great hope for the 
future if we are growing large numbers of intelligent young 
men and young women who cannot be deceived by the bom- 
bast and absurdities of. a spurious patriotism, but insist 
on looking at the world with understanding eyes and a 
somewhat Christian appreciation of their duty and obliga- 
tion to the age in which they live. We hope that the wis- 
dom and good sense of the students may filter down to the 
rest of us. We will show our wisdom much more by 
taking a leaf out of their book than we will be getting sar- 
castic about them or saying superior things. It will be 
their world in a very few years, and we ought to give 
them a chance to make it after their own conceptions and 
ideals, and not lay the heavy hand of our prejudices and 
absurdities upon them.” 


* * x 
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THE PARABLE OF THE FIVE SERMONS 


Funeral sermons. Alas! an accident had wiped out two 
lives. It was a Church funeral and because of almost im- 
passable roads, hundreds of persons walked (some of them 
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eight miles) to the church. The place was filled even be- 
fore the funeral party of some 65 automobiles came. ‘The 
explanation is simple: curiosity. But who can jhstify four 
ministers? The deceased were members of a sect; but they 
had previously belonged to a union Church and so held 
burial rights at the Church from which they had seceded 
when they “got religion”. So the local pastor was asked 
to assist and he insisted upon preaching a funeral sermon. 
So did the pastor of the Church to which they belonged. 
So, also, did the presiding elder of the sect. Finally, so 
did the orator of that crowd who was brought in by poetic 
or oratorical license. Lastly, the pastor, in reading the 
obituary, preached another fifteen minute laudatory dis- 
course. It was six o’clock, P. M., when the two bodies 
were finally laid side by side in God’s acre. 

To say the least, the blame for all this attaches to the 
poor fellows who are parading under the title of “Rev- 
erend”’, but who, even though they may have reverence for 
God, certainly have no sense of probable emotional reac- 
tions at a Church funeral. There may have been a measure 
of justification for five sermons on an occasion like this, 
by reason of the presence of so many persons who never— 
well, hardly ever—hear any sort of a sermon. However, 
the Penman wants to know if any sinner was ever con- 
verted by listening to a funeral sermon! Let the average 
mortician answer, please. 

The moral is this: the progress of which we boast so 
much is a relative thing, illustrated by a tramping of a 
thousand persons, through the mud, overcrowding a poorly 
ventilated Church edifice from 11 A. M. to 5:45 P. M., 
and listening or pretending to listen to five funeral dis- 
courses. One might wish for a different type of progress 
than the one of which the automobile, the radio and jig-saw 
puzzles are the evidence. Five funeral sermons in one. 
afternoon! That’s a moral with a vengeance. 


A City Editor Talks about Ministers 


(Read this friendly counsel from a newspaper editor who thinks the average pastor lacks initiative, as well as a few 
other things, in his relationship with the press) 


If every Theological Seminary would in- 
stitute a practical course in newspaper 
writing, life would be a great deal easier 
for the city editors of the nation and the 
Church would benefit immeasurably. I 
happen to be city editor of a daily paper 
in a city of about 100,000 population. and 
eighty odd churches. At some time or 
other I come into contact with most of 
the clergymen connected with these 
Churches. The columns of this paper are 
always wide open to them. Anything they 
demand within reason is granted. This, 
I believe, is the case in nearly every city 
in the country, and so my experiences are 
probably universal. 


But my observation has been that most tomb 


ministers fail sadly in taking advantage 
of the vast opportunity that is afforded 
them. They seem unable to recognize the 
mighty audience that is theirs every day 
of the year. In a general way they know 
that if they put an announcement in the 
paper, it will help attendance at this or 
that Chureh function and that it is de- 
sirable to have their services listed on 
the Chureh page each Saturday evening. 
As a rule, though, I find that many of 


EASTER MORNING 


In the silence of this morning, 

As we gaze with wondering eye, 
We notice in the distance 

Our Saviour walking by. 


Last night we knew for certain 
He was in the silent tomb, 

But today He’s here beside us, 
He has overcome its gloom. 


This means that Christ our Saviour 
Is Arisen! as He said; 
It means that e’en the dark, sealed 


Can never keep its dead. 


It means that on some dawning, 
We, too, shall rise, as He; 
Jesus, our Lord Victorious, 
Did this for you and me. 


Ruth E. Clymer. 


on it whatsoever. In such an event the 
Church editor must usually wait until he 
gets his Monday morning complaint to 
find out who sent it. Few, if any, of the 
contributing ministers attempt to follow 
the style of the paper. They use abbrevia- 
tions where they are not permitted, jot 
down their notes hap-hazardly and with- 
out sequence. The result is that prae- 
tically the entire batch must be re- 
written and re-arranged, all of which en- 
tails some hours of work that could other- 
wise be eliminated. 


Then there is the matter of tardiness. 
Every minister has been told time and 
again that, in order to make the Chureh 
page, his copy must be in by four o’clock 
on Friday afternoon. Yet, with a whole 
week in which to prepare it, some invar- 
iably send theirs in on Saturday morning 
or call up to give their announcements 
over the telephone. This necessitates 
either a special story or delaying the 
Church page form or even making over 
the page. 


One minister of my acquaintance ealls 
in practically every week with a special 


them do not bother to acquaint themselves 
with the actual workings of a newspa- 
per. They have no conception of dead- 
lines or space requirements or styles or 
the mechanics involved in transforming 
an item from copy to the printed story. 


A good bit of this, I am prepared to ad- 
mit, is the fault of the newspapers. Most 
of us who wield the pencil are lenient to 
the men of the cloth. We are interested in 
the cause they represent and, to be very 
blunt, we let them get away with “mur- 
der.” Each Friday afternoon the Church 
page editor on this particular paper must 
handle approximately 75 announcements 


of Sunday services which are to appear in 
the Saturday issue. It is almost safe to 
say that these are sent or brought to 
his desk in at least 50 different forms. 


Some are written on the backs of en- 
velopes. Some are scribbled on tiny strips 
of paper. Some are on cards. Some have 
even been sent in on pieces of wrapping 
paper on the back of grocery bags. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in 52 weeks 
an announcement will go astray occa- 
sionally. Nevertheless, such omissions are 
hard to explain. 


It is not unusual for an announcement 
to come in without any identifying mark 


announcement, just about time for the 
first edition to go to press. His exeuse is 
that he was busy all morning and forgot 
the matter until just that minute. An- 
other misspelled the name of the street 
on which his Church is located for almost 
two years. Still another stormed in to 
“take the editor for a ride” because it 
was not mentioned in his announcement 
that he had returned from his vacation. 
Yet the announcement plainly read: “Un- 
til further notice.” The poor Church ed- 
itor had no way of knowing that the 
clergyman had come back from the sea- 
shore. These are “little things,’ you may 
say, but: they are annoyances that could 
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so be avoided with a little co-opera- 
ion. 


Recently a series of noonday community 
Lenten services were conducted in this 
city. In normal times it was possible to 
send a reporter to cover these affairs. 
These days, with reduced staffs, this 
writer found it necessary to assign a man 
to call the minister of the day on the 
telephone, ask for exeerpts of his ser- 
mon and other details. In few, if any, 
cases was the clergyman prepared to ae- 
commodate the newspaper adequately. 
Nevertheless, each one knew that an ac- 
count of his message would be carried that 
night and that through the press he could 
send it to thousands who could not at- 
tend the service. Moreover, the speakers 
would have been vexed or hurt or both if 
the newspaper had not gone to the trouble 
of calling them up. How much easier it 
would have been if these gentlemen had 
jotted down a summary of their sermons, 
bringing out the vital points. How much 
more effective would have been the use 
of the space given them! It is hard to 
expect a busy reporter to develop much 
out of the fact that the Rev. So and So 
spoke on such and such a text. 


The same holds true of “special sermon 
series.” A great many clergymen put ex- 
tensive effort into such work and the re- 
sults are eminently worth while. They 
seldom fail to bring in the announcement 
of the series, but, with one or two ex- 
ceptions in my experience, none take the 
trouble to send in excerpts or copies of 
their sermons for the Monday editions. 


Any editor ean report scores of inter- 
esting experiences in connection with 
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Church publicity. Only last week I re- 
ceived a letter from an irate Churchman, 
whose contribution had been whittled 
down somewhat because of a “tight” 
paper. “If you can’t print my stuff as I 
send it in,’ he said, “don’t print it at 
all.” The temptation was to do just 
that. 

It is not unusual to receive a letter of 
complaint calling attention to the fact 
that members of a certain congregation 
are big advertisers and subscribers and 
that the mistake in the paper will be re- 
ported to them. Such threats seldom get 
the complainant very far. If the min- 
ister would drop in and talk the matter 
over with the editor, he would succeed 
much better and probably receive a sat- 
isfactory explanation. 

But enough of this sort of stuff. What 
I really want to do in this article is to 
offer a few helpful hints to clergymen 
along. the line of co-operation with ed- 
itors, which will contribute to the gen- 
eral good of all. To this end I suggest 
the following: 

1. Pay a visit to the city editors of the 
papers in your city to become acquainted. 

2. Find out what the “deadlines” of the 
various editions and Church pages are, 
and then stick to them when sending in 
your copy. 

3. Read your local papers and follow 
their respective styles in preparing your 
copy. If your paper spells out “street,” 
don’t write “St.” 

4. When you send in your announce- 
ments or stories, use a full-sized piece of 
paper. A newspaper handles hundreds of 
pieces of copy daily. A tiny sheet is much 
more likely to be lost than a large one. 
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If you have no paper, ask the city editor 
for some. He’ll be glad to oblige. 

5. Be sure that your copy is legible, 
typewritten if possible. Always write on 
one side of the paper and allow generous 
space between lines. Be sure that each 
piece of copy is plainly identified. 

6. If you announce a special series of 
sermons, try to follow up with a sum- 
mary of each in time for the next edition 
of the paper. If you have a real message, 
the editor will find space for it. 

7. Be brief. Try to say what you have 
to say in the smallest space consistent 
with its importance. These are tough 
days, even for newspapers, and they must 
conserve wherever possible. 

8. Don’t think of your newspaper only 
when you need it. Ministers come into 
contact with good news stories every day: 
Wedding anniversaries, birth, weddings, 
baptisms of twins, and so forth. You will 
be repaying your newspaper friends most 
generously by calling their attention to 
such happenings. 

9. Don’t be bashful about requesting 
newspaper stories. The great work of the 
Church deserves every boost it can get. 
See that your newspapers get a picture or 
cut of yourself and of your Church. They 
will often be useful. 

10. Don’t forget that newspapermen are 
only human and that they are just as 
likely to make a mistake as the next fel- 
low. When something goes wrong with 
one of your articles, think of all the times 
that others have appeared correctly. Re- 
member, too, that a kindly word or note 
to the Church editor goes a long way to- 
ward making him feel happy and encour- 
aged. SAN 


The Good Man Who Does Not Belong to Church 


Among the paradoxical sayings of Jesus 
reported in the Gospels there are two that 
deal specifically with the atitude of men 
toward Him and His Cause: the first, “He 
that is not against us is for us,” found in 
the ninth chapter of Mark; the second, 
“He that is not with Me is against Me, 
and he that gathereth not with Me scat- 
tereth abroad,” found in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Luke. In the first the Master ap- 
parently expresses His appreciation of the 
man who shares certain qualities or acts 
with the followers of Christ, but who does 
not identify himself with the band of fol- 
lowers. But in the second of these say- 
ings Jesus directly condemns those who 
manifest a halting or divided loyalty to- 
ward Him and His Cause. 

Out of these two statements of Jesus 
may be derived a just judgment concern- 
ing the good man who is not vitally linked 
up with the Christian Church. Such a 
man, and how to deal with him, is a vital 
issue for the Church. For in the average 
community, the evangelistic appeal of the 
Church must be made mainly to him and 
others like him: not to men and women 
who are positively wicked and actively 
opposed to the Church and the cause of 
Christ, for these are a small minority; but 
to men and women of good morals who are 
indifferent and non-committal toward 
Christ and the Church. 

We have many such people in the aver- 
age community. The men are good hus- 
bands, good fathers, good neighbors; the 
women are good wives, good mothers, good 
neighbors. Men and women alike, they are 
honest and industrious. They are social- 
minded—actively interested in civic and 
social progress, in good citizenship and in 
cultural and educational projects in the 
community: sometimes in marked contrast 
to the lack of interest in such matters on 
the part of many members of the Church. 
These good people outside the Church are 
generally reverent, and appreciative of 
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MOTHER MINE 


Sweet, serene and beautiful, 
Mother mine! 

Patient, loyal, dutiful, 
Mother mine! 


Calm in times of sore distress, 
Faith sublime; 

Only angels thus are blest— 
Most divine. 


A. FE. G. 


Christ and the Christian religion. They 
are perhaps, indeed frequently, even friend- 
ly toward the Church. 

But they are not identified with the 


Church. They do not belong to it. They 
have not consciously recognized Jesus 
Christ as their Lord and Saviour. They 


are not giving financial support to the 
program of the Church; if they attend at 
all, they attend only spasmodically upon 
its services of worship; they are not active 
in the specific causes of the Church. And 
they are not recognized in the community 
by others to whom their lives are a daily 
witness as members of the Christian 
Church, courageous and sympathetic in 
their espousal of its life and work. 


What attitude should the Church take 
toward the good people who remain aloof 
from the Church and from a definite com- 
mitment to Christ? What may be said 
in their behalf? What claims can the 
Church press against them? In the pres- 
ence of the Person of Jesus, and in the 
light of the Church’s larger mission, what 
judgment should be entered against this 
large section of a community’s population? 


In Appreciation of this Man 


The Church ought to appreciate the 
goodness of such a man. “He that is not 
against us is for us.” He is not at all 


a total loss to the Church. To say the least, 
goodness is goodness wherever it is found. 
In itself, regardless of its connections, it 
is a standing testimony to the obligations 
of moral living, to the worth and validity 
of that way of life which is a major objec- 
tive of the Christian enterprise. Moreover, 
such a man and his home and his general 
influence, constitute so much less of posi- 
tive wickedness and evil the Church must 
fight. 

Such a man may be, and often is, an 
invaluable spur to the Church. His life 
is a pointed reflection upon the incon- 
sistent lives of some Church members. 
When the Church hears it said, “I don’t 
belong to the Church, but I’m as good 
as John Jones, who does,” the conscien- 
tious Churchman is compelled to re- 
examine his life. Or, when he thinks of 
his good neighbor who does not belong to 
the Church, he may ask himself, “If John 
Doe can be such a man without belonging 
to the Church, how much better ought I 
be whom am a Church member?” 


This good man outside the Church has 
been a factor also in showing-up some of 
the absurdities and superficialities in the 
Church’s institutional forms. Theology 
and ecclesiastical practice have been modi- 
fied, perhaps more than is generally recog- 
nized, by the attitude of “the man in 
the street.” Both have been tempered in 
order that the Church might strengthen 
its appeal to men concerning the things 
that really matter. 


Besides all this, such a man may, like the 
centurion Cornelius, by his moral and reli- 
gious qualities be standing on the very 
threshold of the Church. In his exemplary 
way of living and in his moral sensitivity, 
he promises to be the best kind of a 
Church member once he can be won for the 
Church. And it is this latter fact which 
makes the tragedy of his not belonging 
all the more tragic. 
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An Indictment of this Man 

But, when all the foregoing appreciation 
has been gladly expressed, against such a 
good man in his isolation from the Church 
a number of indictments still stand. 

To begin with, he appears to forget that 
his very goodness has come to him largely, 
if not wholly, through the Church and the 


influences of organized religion. He has 
grown up in a community where the pre- 
vailing morality has been conditioned by 
the Church; there have been grievous flaws 


and faults in that morality (so easily pick- 
ed out by the Church’s critics, and so keen- 
ly felt by the sincerest of the Church’s 
members), but its teachings and its gen- 
eral exemplification of them have con- 
tributed much to honesty and sobriety and 
charity and constructive reform. This man 
has likely profited by the care and labor 
of parents and teachers and friends who 
were affiliated with the Church and moti- 
vated by the Christian spirit. This man, 
with his generation, has entered into an 
heritage of advancing personal morality 
and social conscience, in whose propaga- 
tion the Church has played a major part. 
This man is a debtor to the Church, and 
by the same token is obligated to enable 
the Church to do for the next generation 
what it did for his. 

Then it is to be noted that Jesus Christ 
is for him—as for all idealists and moral- 
minded people—the constant and continu- 
ing challenge. To say nothing else of 
Jesus, His is history’s one perfect life, 
moral living incarnate, and His teachings 
the one supreme idealism: for to Him men 
are no less than the children of God, and 
society is destined for no less end than 
the Kingdom of God. Jesus has a first 
claim on this good man’s devotion: some- 
what as Blackstone to any lesser lawyer; 
Sir William Osler to the ordinary phy- 
sician; Darwin or Hinstein to the host of 
men of scientific mind. For in the profes- 
sion and practice of goodness, Jesus stands 
first as Pioneer, Prophet, and Personal 
Exemplar. 


Moreover, the Chureh, which this man 
neglects, is historically and numerically 
the greatest embodiment and protagonist 
of the way of life of which this man is a 
partaker and an advocate. If he is inter- 
ested in the propagation of right living 
and in the amelioration of social ills—and 
his goodness is fatally deficient if it lacks 
this interest—the Church offers him the 
most far-reaching means of influencing the 
world for good. An anonymous writer in 
“The Forum” for July, 1932, identified as 
the staff physician of a state hospital in 
the southeast section of our country, in an 
article entitled, “I’m Going Back to 
Church,” cites as one of his motives the 
opportunity which the Church gives, 
through its orphanages and its missions, 
by which his modest contribution may 
touch lives in scattered but strategie parts 
of the earth and the human scene. If this 
good man wants to touch the world for 
good, there is a suggestive implication in 
the old saying, “If you want to make your 
dollar go farthest, give it to foreign 
missions.” 

It was that same writer in “The Forum” 
who acknowledged that a man’s children 
constitute an additional obligation for his 
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being affiliated with the Church. “My 
children are getting old enough now,” he 
wrote, “to receive ethical training, and I 
realize that, if I am honest, I must bring 
them up either in the Church or out of it. 
If, as I think, they will receive better 
training under the influence of religion, I 
must set them the example of subscribing 
to such an influence.” The good man out- 
side the Church generally sends his chil- 
dren to Sunday School: his motive may be 
criticized as a mere hang-over from tradi- 
tion or childhood training, or as a gesture 
to conventional respectability: but the 
chances are that deep down in his heart 
is a genuine conviction that what they’ll 
get at Sunday School “won’t hurt them 
and may do them a lot of good.” 

A further indictment against this good 
man who doesn’t belong to the Church is 
that, by his indifference, he is weakening 
the claim of the Church on men and 
women who need its influence perhaps 
more than he does. Grant for the moment 
that he can be a truly good man without 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE 
MASTER 


By Sidney Lanier 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olive trees were not blind 
to Him, 

The thorn tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo 
Him last, 

From under the trees they drew Him 
last; 

’Twas on a tree they slew Him last 

When out of the woods He came. 


the help of the Church: there are a good 
many people who do need the moral 
strength which the Church’s worship and 
fellowship will provide. The whole his- 
tory of Christian evangelism witnesses to 
lives that were comparatively helpless un- 
til they were touched by the message of 
the Gospel; and, explain it as you will, 
they were “made new creatures in Christ 
Jesus.” Something happened to them, and 
out of their moral weakness they were 
made strong. The Church gave to them 
the moral strength which they needed. It 
is to be assumed that our generation is no 
different, that in it are a great many peo- 
ple who really need what the Church will 
provide. But by this good man’s example 
they are led to deceive themselves, say- 
ing, “If John Doe isn’t a Churchman, I 
don’t care to become one; for I think he 
is about as good as you find them.” But 
there are differences of moral calibre. 
There are people who “ean drink and let it 
alone”; there are a good many others who 
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can’t. There are some people who seem 
constitutionally better fitted for the good 
life than others; and these others are par- 
ticularly in need of the Church’s influence. 
Yet all too often they hide behind that 
good neighbor who isn’t a member of the 
Church; and without knowing it they are 
isolating themselves from the moral re- 
sources which they particularly need. 

But the very assumption granted in the 
previous paragraph—that this good man 
can be truly good without the help of the 
Church—raises a further question. One 
mark of a truly good man is his conscious- 
ness of the obligation to be not merely 
good but the best that he can be. That 
implies that he will avail himself of every 
resource by which his native goodness may 
be enriched. The question then follows: 
if this man can be so good without vitally 
identifying himself with Jesus Christ and 
the Church, how much better might he be 
if he committed himself unreservedly to 
the mastery of Christ and to the warm 
fellowship of the Church? This man may 
be committing one of the most grievous 
sins of all: allowing the good to keep him 
from the best. 


To all these indictments may be added 
this final one. A true moral interest must 
be an extensive one: a man cannot be good 
to himself alone. His goodness must pro- 
ject itself to take in all of society, and all 
of time as well. It must look to the world 
at large, and it must look to the future; 
and it must commit itself to securing the 
largest good with respect to both. Let us 
grant that besides the Church there are 
other agencies and isolated individuals 
who are seeking the constructive redemp- 
tion of society, who are seeking to uni- 
versalize the goodness to which they have 
committed themselves. But the conquest 
of evil and the triumph of righteousness— 
like any other warfare—to be successful 
require a united strategy. No victory is 
won by guerrilla forces: they may harass 
the enemy occasionally; but there is not 
the long-view planning, the adequate ob- 
jective, and the persistent attack, by which 
battles are won. The allies must unite 
themselves under one generalissimo, sub- 
merge their minor differences of aim and 
tactics for the sake of the larger objective 
which they hold in common. It is this 
strategic interest which constitutes the 
final’ practical claim of the Chureh on 
men. The Chureh—and by this I mean 
all organized religion of the prophetic- 
Christian tradition—is the standing sum- 
mons to all good men to unite with and 
through her for the conquest of evil and 
for the triumph of right and truth. 


Because he is a debtor to organized reli- 
gion for many of the influences which 
have been cast about his life, because in 
Jesus and the prophets is found the epi- 
tome of the goodness to which he gives 
himself, and because the Church offers him 
the most effective organization and strat- 
egy for the propagation of the personal 
and social ideals in moral living, the good 
man outside the Church is under absolute 
obligation to join it and share its life and 
work. 

St. Peter’s Church, 

Lancaster, Pa. 


The Way of Love in a World of Problems 


We are living in a world of problems. 
Who would want to live without them? 
To sit like the proverbial Adam and Eve 
in a garden of luxury which a benevolent 
Providence has provided would be un- 
bearable. We human beings have been 
made to face and solve problems. Per- 
haps little children do not have many of 
them, but we young people are not living 
in the childhood of the race, Interna- 
tional peace, industry, banking, unem- 


By Paut Rew Pontius 


ployment, love, marriage and a thousand 
other problems face the world and par- 
ticularly young people whose horizons are 
widening and who take an interest in 
affairs. 

How can they be solved? Is there a 
general panacea? It is not our purpose 
now to consider problems of economies, 
politics and the like. Rather would we 
talk together about personal problems, 
perhaps only one specific problem and a 


principle which may help in the solution 
of many problems. Each person lives in 
his own world. My world differs from 
yours, and yours from mine. Yet religion 
is very personal and if it means anything 
at all, and is worth while in our every- 
day living, it must be broad enough to 
have something to say about all of our 
personal problems and their solution. - 
One of the answers to our question is 
that personal problems ean be solved by 
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means of a code. There is the Mosaic 
Code. Thou shalt not steal, kill, commit 
adultery, bear false witness or covet. 
Moses thundering from Mt. Siani says, 
“Thou shalt not.” Obey these commands, 
claim some, and our personal problems 
will be solved. But we young people do 
not eare so much for external commands. 
Inevitably so in a growing democracy. 


Codes demand obedience whether we 
understand their purpose or not. And 
if there is anything to what some 


of our seniors eall the Revolt of Youth, 
one of the reasons for it can be attribut- 
ed to the democratie spirit which forces 
one to stand on his own feet, look the 
world in the face and refuse to be brow- 
beaten by the “Say-so” of some one else. 
We want to be free. We will never as- 
sent to being slaves. 

Then there is a second idea sometimes 
advanced for the solution of our personal 
problems. It is the guidance of the fam- 
ily. Certain things, we say, are just not 
done in our family. We have no black 
sheep in our fold. We have a kind of 
family-code to which we aspire. That is 
sufficient for us to solve our personal 
problems. 

Because so many of us object to ex- 
ternal authority, some of the older folk 
frown on us and, like one of the Presi- 
dents of International Rotary a few years 
ago (Arthur Sapp) says, “Modern youth 
has neither hope of heaven or fear of 
hell.” They tell us that we are blind and 
that we do not know life. We have only 
some half-baked ideas and do not see life 
whole. They compare us to the four blind 
men who stood in the presence of an ele- 
phant. One took hold of the elephant’s 
trunk and said, “This is a long slender 
beast!” Another grasped one of the tusks 
and said, “This animal is made of polish- 
ed stone!” Another was under the ele- 
phant and eried out that a mountain had 
fallen on him. The other took hold of the 
elephant’s tail and joyfully eried, “What 
a dainty creature! How delightful!” We 
have such a lopsided view of things that 
we are headed for disaster like that of a 
young man who committed suicide and 
who left a note to the effect that he had 
run from wife to wife, from house to 
house and from country to country in an 
effort to escape from himself. No thing 
and no person was responsible for the act 
but himself. He did it because he was 
fed up with inventing devices for getting 
through twenty-four hours a day. 

Evidently this young fellow and the 
four blind men had some difficulty in solv- 
ing their problems and in living in a 
world of problems. Perhaps we have had 
similar difficulties. If we object to ex- 
ternal codes which demand obedience, 
what is there to suggest? 

I want to suggest something. It may 
not satisfy every one. Such satisfaction 
will depend on the stuff that is inside of 
each of us. Perhaps we can best come 
to it by asking a few questions. Do you 
like things that are ugly or beautiful, 
crooked or straight, foul or fair? Do 
you hate vulgarity or do you like it? A 
low life or an elevated one? John Ruskin 
once said, “Good taste is the only moral- 
ity.” So I would suggest that in our 
world of personal problems, good taste has 
something to do with their solution. 

But there are several things which need 
to be said about this. If we do not like 
external codes or the authority of some 
outside ageney, our objection to obedi- 
ence cannot be hurled at this suggestion 
of good taste. Nobody thunders, “Thou 
shalt have good taste!” Your good taste 
is a part of you. It is inside of you. 

Some of you girls will object to the 
promise certain marriage rituals still have 
that you obey your husbands. I share 
your objections. A man is a rather poor 
sport if he expects his wife to obey him. 
So in many marriage ceremonies that 
word is omitted. But listen, is there not 
something beautiful when two hearts be- 
come so attached to each other that they 
come before me and promise to be loving 
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and faithful to each other as long as they 
both shall live, and that they so desire 
to share their lives that becoming one 
life they take each other for better, for 
worse; for richer, for poorer; in sickness 
and in health; to love and to cherish un- 
til death does them part? Isn’t that 
good taste? Two such persons are not 
externally compelled to be married, They 
come to marriage of their own volition. 
Their good tastes they share with each 
other. They like the best. 

But all that means restraint. Without 
restraint, the good is taken out of good 
taste and it becomes bad taste. Good 
taste means respect for the best in the 
other, respect for personality. Good taste 
ceases to be good when there is selfishness, 
fear or suspicion. Each one of us is made 
up of good and bad possibilities. Good 
taste calls for the good possibilities and 
restraint of the bad. There is a place for 
restraint in the exercise of good taste. 
Courtship should be the preparation in 
restraint as one cultivates good taste. If 
young people do not voluntarily learn that 
prior to marriage, it will be extremely dif- 
ficult to learn it after the marriage cere- 
mony. The likelihood is that their mar- 
ried life will be very unhappy. Without 
this the adjustments are hard enough to 
make; with this preparation in restraint 
the adjustments will be much easier. 


A STRAND OF PRAYER PEARLS 
: FOR 1933—MAY: 


God’s loving-kindness and tender- 
mercy never forsake you! 

His presence and communion be your 
constant companion! 

The comfort of His over-shadowing 
wings—your hiding place! 


His heart of love—your joyful satis- 
fying home! 

His peace—your blessed, sustaining 
atmosphere! 

And so may you be clasped in His 
everlasting arms! 


—Frank C. Witthoff. 


But perhaps some one thinks that this 
restraint goes contrary to freedom, for 
there can be no restraint in the exercise 
of liberty. Take a second thought. Sup- 
pose you let friendship and courtship be 
what you eall freedom from restraint. 
Two such persons will live loosely. Then 
what happens? The law of the State 
comes with its external authority and for 
fear of it there is a forced marriage for 
the sake of the unborn child. Then where 
is their freedom? Suppose these two peo- 
ple do not really love each other because 
of their lack of restraint and good taste 
in friendship, where is their happiness and 
freedom? Or suppose they do not marry 
and the young parents are in the grip of 


the Law. The father’s character is be- 
smirched; the mother is frowned upon; 
the child, never knowing what a real 


home is, grows up with a terrible social 
handicap. Where is freedom then? 


That is the wrong procedure. We must 
come back to good taste in which there 
is restraint, in order for it to be kept 
good. Is one, then, to be the slave of 
good taste? Most certainly! Only as 
one is willing to be the slave of good 
taste is he really free. Thousands of peo- 
ple through a thousand years have found 
this to be true. This makes friendship, 
courtship and marriage lovely not ugly, 
clean not vulgar. And surely we do not 
like ugly and vulgar things! Why not 
the beautiful instead? 

This brings us to a second thought. The 
exercise of good taste requires that one be 
courageously independent. We say we ob- 
ject to laws made by some one else, to 
external authority. We want to solve our 
own problems. Very well! Be guided, 
then, by good taste. To do that in this 
sinful world means that one must have 
courage. Foolishly, some young people 
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get the idea that it takes courage to exer- 
cise bad taste. They think it takes cour- 
age to have one’s fling, to sow his or 
her wild oats, to go out and get drunk, 
to come in on tip-toe at five o’clock in the 
morning after an all-night joy-ride. Is 
that really being independent? Such a 
person is not free; he is a slave to the 
ugly. He injures himself and others, Any- 
thing that injures personality is wrong. 
Anything that respects personality is 


right. You know that. Your heart tells 
you so. Your good taste says “Amen!” 
to that. It takes courage to keep one’s 


good taste amid low-mindedness. 

But to maintain one’s good taste one 
must keep within himself a quarantine 
station, I care not how high-minded he or 
she is. Wide-awake governments keep a 
quarantine station and every ship, be she 
a fashionable liner or an humble freighter 
or a cheap-rate passenger vessel, must go 
through quarantine before she can dock. 
There are some things so deadly that no 
soul should let them in. Only as one 
makes them go through quarantine can 
one be really independent and free. Only 
by good taste can they be kept out. Only 
by keeping them out can one maintain his 
good taste. This requires that one be 
courageously independent. 

Our principle applies to all home prob- 
lems of parents with each other, of par- 
ents with children, and of children with 
children. It applies to the community, 
to movies, to books and all social prob- 
lems. There is still another thought. It 
is this: the way of good taste is the way 
of love. 

The primary concern of Jesus was to 
change the tastes of people. Here He 
was the supreme artist. He was not in- 
terested so much in external codes. “A 
greater than Moses is here.” The Phari- 
sees who opposed Him were fond of ex- 
ternal authority. Here Jesus and modern 
youth are very much alike. He did not 
like the word obey either. “I call you 
not servants but friends.” He was inter- 
ested in the beautiful, the good, the true. 
He changed the bad taste of Mary Mag- 
dalene into good taste. He changed scores 
of others. He does that today. And His 
strength came from the hills. 


I have a friend who is pastor of a con- 
gregation, in Masachusetts. He was in- 
terested in a summer camp for young peo- 
ple. In one corner of a field, under some 
brush and briars, he found a stone water- 
ing-trough on which were carved these 
words, “My strength cometh from the 
hills.’ But it was full of mud and 
leaves and was unused. My friend made 
inquiry and on learning that there was a 
pipe at the trough, he found that high up 
in the hills was a spring which fed the 
trough, but that the pipe leading there- 
from had become rusted and _ broken. 
Jesus never let the channel to the hills 
beeome obstructed or disconnected. 


An Englishman, so Dr. Frederick Nor- 
wood ‘writes, had returned home from 
America with one of our jig-saw puzzles. 
It was a map of the U. S. He told his 
children to put the puzzle together and 
was much surprised shortly after to find 
that the problem had been solved. He 
expressed his surprise that his children 
were so familiar with the map of the U. 
S. Then he saw that the youngsters had 
discovered something which he had miss- 
ed. The parts when put together showed 
on the under side a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln. The children had evidently put 
together Lincoln’s face and then turned 
it over on a cardboard to show the map 
of our country. 


Life is like a jig-saw puzzle. We have 
thousands of problems. It is puzzling to 
put them together into an integral life. 
The problems properly solved and put to- 
gether make the map of one’s Christian 
life. But there is a key. It is the way 
of good state, the way of love. 

Need I ask you whose face is on the 
other side? 


Lehighton, Penna. 
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Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


London, England—The English Churches 


are seriously concerned at the grave men- 
ace to peace involved in the present inter- 
national situation. This question was 
more prominent than any other at the 
annual meetings of the National Free 
Chureh Council, where “Christianity and 
World Problems” was the main subject. 
of the discussions. A private conference of 
fifty leaders of all the Christian Churches 


at Westminster to devise 
means of mobilizing Christian opinion 
throughout the country on some definite 
and united lines of action. Now that the 
Oxford Union and other students’ socie- 
ties have been so outspoken in their paci- 
fism, it is felt that the time has come for 
a more positive lead from their elders. 
Unfortunately, the Churches, even if unit- 
ed, count for less in national affairs than, 
say, twenty years ago. Their subservience 
to the State during the war dealt a severe 
blow to their reputation as the guardians 
of public morality, and one may doubt 
whether they will regain their lost influ- 
ence until they adopt the recent sugges- 
tion of Principal Henry Townsend, of 
Manchester Baptist College. The Church, 
he says, needs the forgiveness of men as 
she does that of God, and the present age 
will scorn her appeals until she makes 
some solemn and dramatie act of peni- 
tence, confessing that she has been the 
tool of militarists and acknowledging that 
in other respects there has been much in 
her history that is irreconcilable with the 
spirit of her Founder. The revival that so 
many are longing for will not come, Dr. 
Townsend believes, without a previous 
repentance and renunciation. 


has been held 


Dr. Orchard’s Apologia—Dr. W. HE. 
Orchard’s surrender to Rome was one of 
the most sensational events of the last 
ecclesiastical year in England, and the 
apologia he has now published under the 
title of “From Faith to Faith,” has natur- 
ally received much attention in both the 
religious and the secular press. Canon W. 
Thompson Elliott, in the Liverpool 
“Post,” says that Dr. Orchard’s record of 
personal experience is a record rather than 
an explanation. He makes good his case 
that the early experience of evangelical 
conversion contained within it the seeds 
of all the later developments, but it re- 
mains a very open question as to whether 
this development was not conditioned by 
the writer’s individual temperament. 
Ernest Jeffs, in the “Christian World,” 
emphasizes the fact that Dr. Orchard’s 
recent change was not so much, as in 
Newman’s case, a positive compulsion, 
arising from an anxious study of the 
claims of Rome, as a free and pragmatic 
choice, influenced by his dominating pas- 
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sion for the unity of faith and humanity. 
He thinks it fair to surmise that Dr. 
Orchard would not have gone to Rome if 
his attempt to realize his ideal of Free 
Catholicism had not failed, and he con- 
cludes that for Protestants the only ques- 
tion arising out of this book is the truth 
or untruth of his convietion that there is 
no security within Protestantism for a 
vital and unifying faith. Similarly Prin- 
cipal Micklem, in the “British Weekly,” 
considers that the real moral of the book 
is that Protestantism should rediscover, 
clearly proclaim, and faithfully embody 
its historie faith and thus provide a surer 
bulwark against rationalism and a more 
potent engine of the world’s regeneration 
than Rome can be as it is at present. 


Notes and News—The tercentenary of 
the death of George Herbert has been 
celebrated by a number of special services, 
in which his hymns were sung, as well as 
by the publication of many commemora- 
tive articles in the press. . . Two im- 
portant ecclesiastical changes are the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Cyril Alington, Head- 
master of Eton, to succeed Dr. Welldon 
as Dean of Durham, and the removal of 
the Rev. F. R. Barry from St. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford, to a Westminster canonry. 
Archdeacon Fleming is returning to ‘the 
Arctie after a visit to England in which 
his story of the pioneer missions there has 
aroused much interest. . . . Dr. F. W. 
Norwood, of the City Temple, is starting 
in July on a tour of the world. His itin- 
erary will inelude South Africa, India, 
China, Japan, Samoa, Australia and the 
United States. . . A service of thanks- 
giving has been held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral to commemorate the 372 years’ his- 
tory of Merehant Taylors School, which is 
now removing from London into the coun- 
try. . The rector of a village parish 
in Somerset has launched a local Society 
for the Prevention of Gossip. . . . A coun- 
try rector recently refused permission for 
the use of white marble in memorials in 
his graveyard, on the ground that it was 
an aesthetic eyesore and unsuitable to the 
English climate. The Court of Arches, 
however, has ruled that he is not entitled 
to exercise such a censorship. 

Obiter Dicta—The greatest compliment 
ever paid to man, according to Prof. E. 8. 
Waterhouse, was the Sermon on the 
Mount, and especially the Beatitudes. 
That one whose psychological insight was 
so penetrating could speak so highly of 
the possibilities of human nature is the 
most hopeful fact that can be cited for 
the future of our race. . . Dr, Hubert 
Simpson says that, for sheer interest and 
thrill, he would sooner read a seedsman’s 
catalogue than the average parish maga- 
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E. B. Storr reminds us that 
is not a quality that inheres in 
it is a spirit breathed into them, 
oe At first sight, remarks Herbert G. 
Wood, it seems as if it should be easy to 
say what it means to be a Christian, but 
as a matter of history each generation 
has had to ask and answer the question for 


zine, 
sanctity 
things; 


itself. . . . “You will search in vain,” 
says Dr. H. R. Mackintosh, “for anyone 
now living in personal fellowship with 


God-who believes that he got there sim- 
ply by self-inspired exploration, Our 
explorations are often such noisy affairs 
that they drown the finer intimations that 
are trying to get through. Getting to 
know God is fundamentally a matter of 
listening.” 


New Books in England—C. H. Max- 
well’s “Adventures of the White Girl in 
Her Search for God” (Lutterworth Press) 
is a lively and effective rejoinder to Ber- 
nard Shaw. . Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
“Forty Years for Labrador’ (Hodder) 
brings up to date the autobiography he 
began in “A Labrador Doctor.” . . . “The 
Tractarian Movement” (Putnam), by 
Bishop E. A. Knox, is written from the 
evangelical standpoint. . . . In “With All 
Thy Mind’ (S. C. M.) Norman Goodall 
shows how an undogmatic Christianity 
may easily lead to the impoverishment of 
our religious life. . . . The central posi- 
tion of Prof. John Maecmurray in “Inter- 
preting the Universe” (Faber) is that per- 
sonality is as essential an element in the 
universe as matter and life. . EOL nee 
Maurice Relton’s “Messages from a 
Troubled Church to a World in Trouble” 
(S. P. C. K.) is a volume of sermons 
preached in Westminster Abbey and else- 
where. . . . “The Christian Faith Today” 
(S. C. M.) contains the addresses given 
by Archbishop Temple, Canon Barry, Dr. 
J. H. Oldham and others at the Confer- 
ence on International and Missionary 
Questions held at Edinburgh in January. 

In “The Religious Foundations of 
Internationalism” (Allen), Prof. Norman 
Bentwich, of the Hebrew University of 
J erusalem, traces the influence of the dif- 
ferent religions of the world on the furth- 
erance of peace between nations. . . . 
The latest addition to the Everyman series 
is a new and unabridged translation, by 
F. Bayley, of Swedenborg’s “True Chris- 
tion Religion.” . . . A world of botanieal 
and mythological lore concerning the plant 
life of the Holy Land is set forth in 
“From Cedar to Hyssop” (Sheldon Press), 
by Grace M. Crowfoot and Louise Balden- 
sperger. . . . A new illustrated volume on 
the history of “Canterbury Cathedral” 
(Dent) has been written by M. A. Bag- 
ington. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SYNODS 
IN 1933 

April 24, 1933, Eastern Synod, Christ (7.45 
P. M.), Norristown, Pa., pastor loci, Rev. 
Cyrus T. Glessner, 1009 W. Marshall St., 
Norristown, Pa. 

May 15, 1933, Pittsburgh Synod, Hun- 
garian (7.30 P. M.), Homestead, Pa., Rev. 
Barnabas Dienes, 416 N. 10th St., Home- 
stead, Pa. 

June 5, 1933, Synod of the Potomac, Hood 
College (8 P. M.), Frederick, Md., Dr. 
Joseph H. Apple, president, Frederick, 
Md. 

June 19, 1933, Synod of the Mid-West, 
First (8 P. M.), Gary, Ind., Rev. J. M. 
Johnson, Gary, Ind. 


June 20, 1933, Ohio Synod, Heidelberg Col- 
lege Chapel (7.30 P. M.), Tiffin, Ohio, 
Dr. Charles E. Miller, president, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 


Sept. 5, 1933, Synod of the Northwest, 
St. Peter’s, Kiel, Wis., Rev. E. L. Worth- 
man, Kiel, Wis. 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE 
McCAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 

FOR 1933 

SUBJECT—“The Catechetical Manual” 


(Recently published by the Board of 
Christian Education). 


LENGTH—Not over 3,000 words. 


TIME—AII essays must be received by Dr. 
Henry I. Stahr, Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education, by 
Children’s Day, June 11, 1933. 


ELIGIBLE—Any minister or member of 
the Reformed Church in the United 
States. 


INSTRUCTIONS—(1) Sign essay with an 
assumed name, giving correct name and 
address in a separate envelope. 
(2) Use one side of paper only. 
(3) Manuscripts should be typewritte! 


PRIZES—First Prize, $75.00 
Second Prize, $50.00 
Third Prize, $25.00 
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“IN THE HOUR OF TRIAL” 
(Memory Hymn for May) 


In the hour of trial, 
Jesus, plead for me, 
Lest by base denial, 
I depart from Thee; 
When Thou see’st me waver, 
With a look recall, 
Nor for fear or favor 
Suffer me to fall. 


With forbidden pleasures, 
Should this vain world charm; 
Or its sordid treasures 
Spread to work me harm; 
Bring to my remembrance 
Sad Gethsemane, 
Or, in darker semblance 
Cross-crowned Calvary. 


Should Thy mercy send me 
Sorrow, toil, and woe; 
Or should pain attend me 
On my path below; 
Grant that I may never 
Fail Thy hand to see; 
Grant that I may ever 
Cast my care on Thee. 


When my last hour cometh, 
Fraught with strife and pain, 
When my dust returneth 
To the dust again; 
On Thy truth relying, 
Through that mortal strife, 
Jesus, take me, dying, 
To eternal life. 


—James Montgomery, 1834. 
Spencer Lane, 1878. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Harold F. Hafer from Boyertown, 
Pa., to Ridgely, Md. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


It may be of interest for you to know 
that as these lines are being written, we 
are exactly $55 short of the amount we 
had received one year ago. Then we re- 
ported $444, while today we can only re- 
port $389. On April 25 we will present 
our report to Synod. It will depend on our 
friends what the amount will be. Yes, it’s 
pretty hard pulling for some of us, but 
sincé our last report we have received $5 
from Mr. Alfred Romig and $3 from Mrs. 
Sara T. Slinghoff. Thank you! Make 
haste and send your check or money order 
to Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, care of the 
“Messenger.” 


The Board of Home Missions has receiv- 
ed $3,000 from the estate of the late Mar- 
tin L. Lerch, through Mr. Geo. B. Deemer, 
of Hellertown, Pa., trustee. 


Dr. Henry I. Stahr, of the Board of 
Christian Education, assisted Rey. Edwin 
Howard Romig at the Easter Communion 
service in Tabor Church, Philadelphia. 


Tn St. John’s Church, Nazareth, Pa., Rev. 
Walter H. Diehl, pastor, 100 new members 
were received on Palm Sunday and Easter: 
59 by confirmation, 18 by letter and 23 by 
reprofession. 


Dr. Ambrose M. Schmidt, of Philadel- 
phia, assisted Dr. H. H. Ranck, pastor of 
Grace Church, Washington, D. C., at the 
Holy Communion service on Haster morn- 
ing. 

Rey. Geo. A. Creitz, of First Church, 
Easton, spoke at the reunion of the cate- 
chetical classes confirmed by his father, 
Dr. Chas. E. Creitz, in St. Paul’s Memorial 
Chureh, Reading, on Tuesday of Holy 
Week. His pulpit in Easton was filled by 
the editor of the “Messenger.” 


Mr. Clarence H. Rebert, Minister of Mu- 
sic of the Church of the Incarnation, New- 
port, Pa., directed a chorus which pre- 
sented “Gallia” and “Olivet to Calvary” 
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THE REV. DAVID B. CLARK 


The Rey. David B. Clark, faithful 
pastor of Bausman Memorial Church, 
Wyomissing, Pa., passed away on 
Apr. 12, aged 56 years, 3 mos., and 
21 days. He is survived by his wife, 
The fu- 
neral of this brother beloved was 
held in the Church on Apr. 15, and 
was conducted by Revs. C. E. Creitz, 
D.D., Lee M. Erdman, D.D., G. R. 
Poetter and J. M. Mengel. A fuller 
account of his life and labors will be 
given later. 


two sons and 2 daughters. 


on Wednesday night of Holy Week to an 
audience of over 500. 


Dr. Harvey Bassler, of Myerstown, Pa., 
who spent the winter at Baghdad, where 
he was of special help to the American 
School for Boys, will return to Peru. The 
services of Dr. Bassler are greatly appre- 
ciated, and the Church should know that 
they were given without any expense to 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Through the kindness of Mr. George B. 
Deemer, surviving executor of the estate of 
Martin L. Lerch, of Lower Sancon Town- 
ship, Northampton County, Pa., the Board 
of Foreign Missions has received a bequest 
of $3,000, This payment is unusual in that 
the full amount of the bequest was paid, 
which was the intent of the sainted broth- 
er. The Board appreciates it. 


A célass of 18 was confirmed on Palm 
Sunday, also 8 adults were received by 
confirmation and 6 by letter, in St. Paul’s 
Chureh, St. Marys, O., Rev. George P. 
Kehl, pastor. 39 new members have been 
received since Jan. 1, and the member- 
ship now numbers 950. 


The Lenten and Holy Week services 
were unusually well attended at St. Mark’s 
Church, Easton, Pa., Rev. Frank W. Teske, 
pastor. 25 members were received by con- 
firmation, 7 by letter and 24 by reprofes- 
sion. A group of 40 young people render- 
ed “The Easter Morality Play,” under the 
direction of Miss Mildred Hahn, at the 
Eastern Dawn service at 6 A. M. 


In St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, Rev. 
Robert O’Boyle, pastor, the Easter Holy 
Communion was celebrated on Sunday 
morning when a large number of the peo- 
ple were in attendance and communed. Dr. 
C. A. Hauser assisted the pastor. The 
offerings were, for benevolence, $180; cur- 
rent expenses, $67; total $247. Lenten 
services were held all during the Holy sea- 
son of Lent. The pastor was assisted by 
a number of brethren. 


On Good Friday evening, 70 members 
were received into St. Paul’s Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa., Rev. Dr. T. A. Alspach, pastor, 
as follows: 10 by letter, 11 by reprofession, 
10 by baptism and confirmation and 39 by 
confirmation. On Easter Sunday, 18 chil- 
dren were received by the rite of baptism. 
The attendance at the 8. 8S. session was 
1,059, and there were 1,182 participants at 
the Holy Communion service on Easter, 


In Trinity Church, Canton, O., Rev. Dr. 
Henry Nevin Kerst, pastor, 45 young peo- 
ple were confirmed on Palm Sunday and 27 
adults united with the Church on Good 
Friday night; total Easter accessions, 72. 
An unusually fine musical was presented at 
7.30 P. M. on Easter, under direction of 
Mrs. Ira B. Penniman, organist and choir 
director. Holy Communion was celebrated 
morning and evening on EKaster. 


In St. Paul’s Chureh, Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. 
John M. Peck, pastor, 25 new members 
were received on Easter Sunday. Wednes- 
day evening Lenten services were well at- 
tended. The West New York W. M. S. 
conducted a Christian Fellowship Congress 
in this Church on Mar. 26. The president, 
Mrs. J. Wallace Neville, presided, Mrs. 
John H. Rettig made the address; Rev. 
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MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY BONDS 
First Mortgage, 20 yr. Gold Coupon Bonds, 6% 
Due April Ist, 1952 
Interest payable April and October 
Secured by Values of Intrinsic Worth 
Twenty Acre Campus, Fourteen Hundred feet 
facing Federal Highway No. 11. 5 Buildings. 


Other valuable property in Woodstock, and a 


110 acre farm near, developed as a recreation 
club and camp, as well as for food supplies for 
the school. Purchasers of Bonds are well pleased 
with their investment.—J. B. RUSH, Treasurer 


For further information address 
DR. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, Headmaster 
Woodstock, Virginia 


Mr. Peck conducted the devotions; and 
Rev. J. Wallace Neville pronounced the 
benediction. 


In First Chureh, High Point, N. .C., 
Rev. W. R. Shaffer, pastor, Apr. 2 was 
quarterly Rally Day in the S. S. The 


attendance of 318 was the largest of the 
year. A Deputation team from Catawba 
College was present and took part in the 
S. 8. hour and also conducted the 11 A. M. 
worship service. Rev. Roy Frazier, Bur- 
lington, occupied the pulpit on Mar, 26, 
in the evening. On Palm Sunday morning, 
14 people united with the Church—10 by 
confirmation and 4 by letter. At 3 P. M. 
a special service was held for the baptism 
of children. 

Palm Sunday in Palatinate Church, 
Philadelphia, Dr. Henry G. Maeder, pastor, 
is a day that will long be remembered by 
the large attendances. New draperies, 
furnished by the Pastor’s Aid Society, add- 
ed to the beautiful decorations and gave 
the Church auditorium a grandeur that en- 
hanced the solemnity of the occasion. At 
the evening service, a reunion of all 
classes confirmed under the present pas- 
torate was held. The roll call showed that 
87% of the 7 classes confirmed by Dr. 
Maeder were present. Miss Grace Saylor 
enriched the service with several beauti- 
ful soprano solos. During this Lenten sea- 
son, Dr. Maeder has delivered a series of 
meditations centering about the Passion of 
Christ. 24 new members have been added 
to the rolls; 11 by confirmation, 1 by 
letter, 4 by confession of faith and 8 by 
reaffirmation. 

Philadelphia is to be highly favored 
Thursday and Friday, Apr. 27 and 28, when 
two of the world’s outstanding missionary 
leaders, Drs. E. Stanley Jones and Sam 
Higginbottom will be the guests of the 
Protestant bodies of the city. Adjacent 
districts are invited to join in the notable 
two-day program. At the Union Meeting 
for Women in the First Baptist Church, 
Thursday, at 2.30 P. M., Dr. Jones will be 
the principle speaker, as~ well as at the 
Round Table Conference for Ministers in 
that Church on Friday, at 10 A. M. A 
great dinner to Drs. Jones and Higgin- 
bottom will be given at 6.30 P. M., Thurs- 
day, at the Penn Athletie Club, at which 
1,000 are expected. The concluding event 
will be the Public Mass Meeting, Friday 
at 8 P. M., in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Locust near 15th, Dr. Higginbot- 
tom and Miss Carol Chen will be the speak- 
ers. Here is a great opportunity which 
you should not miss. 

Salem Church, Heller’s, Rev. Fred D. 
Pentz, pastor, observed Palm Sunday with 
special services. At 9 A. M., the Church 
School convened in the Church to provide 
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adequate seating accommodations for the 
increased attendance, which in the previous 
Sunday showed a substantial increase over 
the same Sunday a year ago. Anna Ken- 


singer sang a solo and Mary Virginia 
Cooper offered a violin solo. The pastor 
was in charge of the worship hour at 10 
\. M., and Norman Kensinger sang a solo. 


During Holy Week, services were held on 
Wednesday, the Preparatory service; 
Thursday, Holy Communion; Friday, spe- 
cial sermon by the pastor on “The Tragedy 
of Calvary”, also a solo by Jacob Shaub. 
Holy Communion was also celebrated on 
Easter at 10 A. M., when the full liturgical 
service of the Reformed Church was used. 
Special musie was rendered by the choir 
in the evening, and the Church School pre- 
sented a program. 


The Classical judges of the Stewardship 
Essays have made their selections and 
awarded prizes in those eases where 
awards were provided by the Classes, or 
in some other ways. In a number of in- 
stances the Classical judges received 40 or 
50 essays which were selected from the 
100 or more essays written by participants 
in the congregations of their Classes. In 
all, 280 essays were received by the Stew- 
ardship Committee from the Classical 
judges. The essays in each of the five 
groups are being read by two denomina- 
tional judges, who are making selections of 
a small number to be handed to three final 
denominational judges. These preliminary 
judges are Rev. Drs. W. F. DeLong, D. 
Burghalter, J. Rauch Stein, J. M. G. Darms 
and Charles Peters, Mrs. Laura B. Jackel, 
Misses Helen L. Barnhart and Eva M. 
Kunz, Mrs. Raymond E. Wilhelm and Rev. 
George R. Snyder. Since five judges must 
read each group separately it will be some 
weeks before the final decisions can be 
announced, 


In St. Paul Church, Greenville, O., Rev. 
Edgar V. Loucks, pastor, the Thursday 
night Lenten services were largely attend- 
ed. The attendance on Palm Sunday were 
exceptionally gratifying, and at the eve- 
ning service the auditorium capacity was 
supplemented with the placing of chairs. A 
pulpit exchange was enjoyed with the pas- 
tor of the Congregational Christian Church 
of Ansonia, Stereopticon sermon-lectures 
have been given on recent Sundays and on 
Good Friday night at Ansonia, New Madi- 
son and Savona. At Greenville, these lec- 
tures were delivered on Our Lord’s Land; 
Sights that stir man’s soul, consisting of 
Journeys Through Northern Palestine, 
Southern Palestine, and to Jersualem, in- 
cluding Bethany, Gethsemane and Golgo- 
tha. The G. M. G. enjoyed an evening to- 
gether recently, when a cover dish dinner 
interspersed with songs and readings was 
held. An address was made by the teacher 
of Religious Education and Spanish in the 
Schools of Gettysburg, O. On this Guest 
Night almost 50 girls shared in the pleas- 
ures of this occasion. Attractive favors 
and decorations were made by the Invita- 
tion Committee. The girls are planning a 
Mothers’ and Daughters’ banquet in May. 
Mrs. Loucks is counselor. 


A very happy occasion was enjoyed by 
St. Paul’s Church, Ridgely, Md., on Apr. 
2, when Harold F. Hafer, of Boyertown, 
Pa., a graduate of Franklin and Marshall 
College in 1929 and of the Seminary in 
1932, was ordained and installed as pastor. 
This congregation has been without a pas- 
tor since 1928, and both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hafer are glad to begin their ministry in 
this only Reformed Church on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Dr. James M. Mullan, 
Supt. of the Board of Home Missions, offi- 
ciated at the service and Dr. Thomas H. 
Leinbach, Reading, Pa., pastor of Mr. 
Hafer, preached the sermon, including the 
charge to the congregation and pastor. He 
also conducted the Ordination service. Dr. 
Mullan, as chairman of the Supply Com- 
mittee, conducted the Installation service. 
A dinner was served to the congregation 
and visitors by the Sewing Circle after 
the service. Dr. Mullan made an address 


CHURCH 


and read a letter from Dr. Elmer L. Cob- 
lentz, Reading, reminiscent of events dur- 
ing his pastorate 30 years ago. Dr. Lein- 
bach also addressed the gathering and pre- 
sented the new pastor with a gift of books 
from his home Church, St. John’s, Reading. 
Dr. Leinbach officiated at the baptism, 
confirmation, wedding and ordination of 
Mr. Hafer. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


The Easter rabbit made its appearance 
at Bethany. The tables in the buildings of 
the older children were all very tastefully 
decorated. The smaller children have the 
pleasure of hunting their baskets. The 
early dawn service was held in the Bausman 
Memorial Church and immediately after 
the service the children hurried to their 
cottages to see what the rabbit left. Many 
of the children receive nothing from their 
relatives, but the matrons see that they 
are not forgotten, 

The Ladies’ Committee made possible the 
purchase of several sets of playground 
equipment which will cost over $300, The 
need for equipment was stressed last fall 
and the children are certainly happy to 
hear that they will again have a sliding 
board. The old metal slide was in such 
continuous use that it was worn through, 
which seems almost impossible to believe 
if one did not see it. 


THE 187TH ANNUAL SESSIONS OF 
THE EASTERN SYNOD 


J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


The 187th Annual Session of the Eastern 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the U. 
S. will open in the Christ Church, Norris- 
town, Pa., on Monday evening, April 24, 
A, D. 1933, at 7.45 o’clock, the Rev. Cyrus 
T. Glessner, pastor, 

The Eastern Synod is the oldest of the 
District Synods in the Reformed Church. 
It was organized May 7, 1792, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. It included, December 31, 1932, 
422 ministers, 11 licentiates, 318 charges, 
580 congregations, and a total communi- 
cant membership of 144,585. In addition 
to this, there are 61,576 baptized mem- 
bers. During the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1932, this Synod contributed 
$420,291 for benevolent work, and $1,576,- 
742 for congregational purposes. A con- 
servative estimate of the value of its 
Church properties is $20,173,750, and its 
parsonages are valued at $1,850,050. Con- 
firmations during the year numbered 4,896, 
infant baptisms, 4,377. The total Church 
School enrollment is 146,877. The Eastern 
Synod last met in Norristown October 18, 
1920, at which time it convened in the 
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TO MINISTERS AND ELDERS 
OF EASTERN SYNOD—YOU ARE 
INVITED TO EXAMINE DURING 
THE SESSIONS OF THE 
EASTERN SYNOD 


NORRISTOWN, PA., 
APRIL 24-27 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF BOOKS 
OF THEOLOGY, SERMONS, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


and of 


GENERAL INTEREST TO 
MINISTERS AND LAYMEN 


There will be time for examina- 
tion and satisfactory selection of the 
books you will need. 

An increasing number of Ministers 
are patronizing the annual Book 
Exhibits made at the Synods and 
Conferences. They find it worth 
while to browse through the many 
enticing volumes. 


We covet the opportunity to serve 
you. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


George W. Waidner, 
Representative 


Trinity Reformed Church. The Communi- 
cant membership then was 137,179. 


At the opening service on Monday even- 
ing, the Rev. J. Hamilton Smith, D. D., 
will preach the annual sermon on “The 
Accumulation of Faith’. Following the 
organization of Synod on Monday even- 
ing, after the new president of Synod 
and other regular officers have been elect- 
ed, Elder Paul L. Wisler, Esq., will wel- 
come the Synod to Norristown. On Tues- 
day morning at 8.15, the delegates will, 
together partake of the Holy Communion 
in preparation for transacting the business 
of the Synod. 


On Tuesday evening the business session 
will be of an outstanding popular inter- 
est, addressed by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 
the well known Missionary of internation- 
al reputation from Sitapur, India. The 
congregation is arranging for a reception 
to be given on that evening, following the 
business session, when Rev. Wm. E. Harr 
will be the toastmaster, and Revs. Daniel 
F, Wetzel and Alfred N. Sayres will re- 
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spond to the toasts on Recent Adventures 
of the Reformed Church (1) “With Her 
Youth” and (2) “With Her Women”. The 
Report on the State of the Church will be 
presented by Dr. J. Hamilton Smith on 
Wednesday evening. The Elders’ Associa- 
tion will hold a dinner meeting in the 
social rooms of the Grace Lutheran Church 
on Wednesday noon followed by an open 
conference at 2.15 o’clock. 

At the evening session on Wednesday, 
a public address on “Christian Education 
for the Present Day” will be given by Dr. 
Carl A. Rasmussen, Washington, D. C. At 
the Elders’ Conference on Wednesday af- 
ternoon there will be brief discussions on: 
“Ministers and Elders Working Togther”, 
“Making Men Count” and “Do the Elders 
Function?” President George W. Hart- 
man, Harrisburg, Milton Warner, Philadel- 
phia, and Ira Reed, Sellersville, will par- 
ticipate. On Thursday afternoon, Secre- 
tary J. M. G. Darms will speak on the 
Reformed Churchmen’s League. 

The sessions are expected to close on 
Thursday evening. 


CEDAR CREST NOTES 


Over 4,000 persons have seen President 
William F. Curtis’ hand-colored slides of 
the 1930 presentation of the Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play, which he attended. On 
March 29 this lecture was given at St. 
John’s Chureh, Reading, Rev. Dr. Thos. 
H. Leinbach, pastor. He also presented 
the lecture at Emmanuel Church, Allen- 
town, Rev. Willis D. Mathias, pastor. It 
was presented at the Christian Endeavor 
Society’s special meeting at the Lutheran- 
Reformed Church at MeKeansburg, Schuyl- 
kill County, on April 9. He gave a lec- 
ture on Rural Palestine, Northern Section, 
at the Western Salisbury Church, on April 
2nd. 


Religious Book Club’s 
April Book 


THE MARCH OF 
FAITH 
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During Lent President Curtis has given 
these lectures: April 10, “The Flowers of 
Cedar Crest”, a study of the flora and 
fauna of eastern Pennsylvania as found on 
the campus; April 14, St. Paul’s. Church, 
Allentown, Rey. Elmer Sensenig, pastor, 
a Good Friday sermon. He wil speak at 
the Hilltown Church on April 23, showing 
slides which he procured on his trip to 
Palestine. This lecture deals with Rural 
Palestine, Southern Section, 

One of the most artistic of Dr. Curtis’s 
illustrated talks, “The Madonna in Art”, 
was presented at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Allentown, on April 4, Rev. Henry I. Culen- 
bach, pastor. This talk analyzes the ideals 
of womanhood portrayed in the greatest 
artistic representation of Raphael and the 
others who have painted Madonnas, 

Over 300 witnessed the annual Glee Club 
concert given by the Cedar Crest girls at 
the Allentown Woman’s Club on Friday 
evening, March 31. Annetta Meck, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr. Allan S. Meck of Trinity 
Church, York, appeared in costume, sing- 
ing Humperdinck’s opera, “Hansel and 
Gretel”, in part. Margaret Noll, daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Elmer 8S. Noll, of St. John’s 
Chureh, Schuylkill Haven, also participat- 
ed in the “Nonette” costume presentation 
in which nine selected undergraduates gave 
classical music. Reformed Churches near 
Allentown desiring a short evening pro- 
gram by the “Nonette’ may secure this 
group of singers for special services. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL WINS 
DEBATE 


The Franklin and Marshall College de- 
bating team has been carrying on argu- 
ments concerning the “war debts” question 
with Dickinson, Muhlenberg, Ursinus, Get- 
tysburg, Susquehanna, Temple, Cedar Crest, 
Western Maryland, Millersville State 
Teachers’ College, and Washington and 
Jefferson, winning in all but two of the 
decision debates. It also lost a radio de- 
bate to the University of Pennsylvania on 
the question, ‘Resolved, That the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. should be so Amended 
as to provide for a government by a re- 
sponsible ministry.” The F. and M. de- 
baters are: William G. Rupp, ’33, Walter 
S. Herner, ’33, Austin E. McCullough, Jr., 
33, Joseph H. Funk, ’33, Wilbur F. Twit- 
mire, 734, Martin Green, 734, Augustus T. 
Frye, 734, and Louis L. Satinover, 735. 


The following eight students were re- 
cently reported by Dean Bomberger as 


having perfect “A” grades for the first 
semester: William J. Rupp and J. H. That- 
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cher, seniors; H. D. Bauman, A. R. Clark, 
D. K. Eichler and C. F. Hauer, juniors; and 
J. N. Bethune and E. E. Bostetter, sopho- 
mores, 


The Sigma Delta Rho Fraternity led the 
fraternity list in scholarship for the third 
consecutive time to gain permanent pos- 
session of the scholarship cup. Fraternity 
men surpassed the non-fraternity men, and 
day students led the boarding students in 
scholarship. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity elected 
seven seniors to membership at its recent 
meeting as reported by Prof. W. E. Weis- 
gerber, the secretary. They are: George 
H. Bricker, Mechanicsburg; William G. 
Dieffenderfer, Mt. Joy; Walter S. Herner, 
Reading; Clifford J. Lewis, Altoona; Ste- 
phen N. Nagy, Berwick; Ivan D. Neider- 
myer, Rothsville; and William J. Rupp, 
Breinigsville. 

Intramural contests have been held in 
wrestling and basketball, both of which 
were won by the Phi Kappa Sigma Fra- 
ternity, and swimming, won by the Chi 
Phi Fraternity. The Intramural baseball 
schedule is now being played and a track 
meet will be held later. Prof. Charles W. 
Mayser is preparing his track team for the 
Middle Atlantic States meet to be held on 


A new course, by Gertrude E. Athearn, is just 


The Story of Religion in America 
Since 1865 


WINFRED E. GARRISON 


The author has chosen the period 
since the Civil War as the scope of 
this study because both the Churches 
and the nation as a whole took a fresh 
start after 1865. 

The changing picture of the Churches 
and of their theology, the record of the 
men and women who made them, and 
the summary of religion’s impact on our 
national life comprise this story of reli- 

ion—this “March of Faith” during 
ourscore years and ten. Price, $2.50 
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off the press, brimful of happy stories and 
lessons for Beginners—the most complete, in- 
teresting and beautiful course for Beginners 
you have ever seen. Everything you need to 
make your Beginners’ Department an outstand- 
ing success. To any minister, superintendent 
or teacher engaged in the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment we will send without cost or obligation 


this 
FREE PACKET 


which contains samples of teaching helps and 


specimen lessons, and prospectus of this 
marvelous new course for Beginners. Free 


Packets are also available for Primary and 
Junior Departments. Write today. Your free 
packet is waiting for you. Address 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
8th and Cutter Streets 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Williamson Field, May 12 and 13, the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania meet at Dickinson, May 
20, and the Freshmen Eastern Collegiate 
Conference meet on Williamson, Field, May 
Oth. 


The wrestling team, under Coach May- 
ser, won all but one of its ten meets, being 
defeated only by the Army at West Point. 

As was the case last year, Franklin and 


Marshall was kept out of first place in the 
Pennsylvania Collegiate Basket- 
by Gettysburg, being defeated 
in the last game with Gettysburg. 

The swimming team split 50-50 in its 
meets in the Fackenthal Swimming Pool, 
winning from the University of Delaware 
and Carnegie Tech, and losing to Johns 
Hopkins and the University of Pittsburgh. 
Gordon Chalmers, 735, was a constant win- 
ner and he has since won the 150 yards 
backstroke in the Eastern Collegiate meet, 
breaking the record at Rutgers, and also 
the same event in the National Inter-col- 
legiates at Yale University, where he broke 
the pool record. In his last contest how- 
ever, at the A. A. U. meet in New York, 
he came in second to Zehrer, who was a 
team-mate with him at the Olympics last 
summer. 

Recent alumni meetings have been held 
at Somerset, Feb. 23, Pittsburgh, Feb. 24, 
Harrisburg, Feb. 28, Baltimore, Md., Mar. 
14, Hagerstown, Md., Mar. 28. These meet- 
ings have been more largely attended than 
usual and the college has been well repre- 
sented by various members of the faculty 
as well as the alumni secretary, Robert J. 
Pilgram, who shows the moving pictures of 
the college events. Other scheduled meet- 
ings are: New York, Apr. 21, Allentown, 
Apr. 28, and Water Street, Pa., May 5. 
Reading, and Washington, D. C., have not 
yet dated. 

3y the will of the late Mrs. Lanious B. 
Keiper, Lancaster, Pa., Franklin and Mar- 
shall College has been made the residuary 
legatee of her estate “to erect upon the 
campus of Franklin and Marshall College 
a building of such style, size, and charac- 
ter as the funds: so bequeathed will per- 
mit and in their judgment shall be proper, 
to be known as the Liberal Arts Building.” 
This building is to contain an inscription 
that the building has been given and erect- 
ed by Caroline 8. Keiper in loving memory 
of her husband, Lanious Brinser Keiper, 
was was a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the College. President Henry H. 
Apple receives the income of a $5,000 trust 
fund from Mrs. Keiper’s estate, the prin- 
cipal to go to the First Reformed Church, 
Lancaster, after his death. 

Other bequests to the College recently 
announced include a trust fund of $3,000 
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‘No Minister Should Fail to Read It” 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


IN PRACTICE AND PROPHECY 


By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


“A really great contribution fo 


4/4 
the cause _ 


@ The most comprehensive and authoritative 


OPENS A 
NEW ERA 
FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES 


information available for the solving of great 
problems now before the churches is given in this 
book. The minister or Christian leader will find 
here strong foundations and excellent help for 


his work of strengthening the churches, their 


e message, and the whole Christian cause $2.75 


Board of Christian Education of the Reformed Church 
in the United States 


1505 Race Street 


established by the late Martin Lerch, a 
member of the Reformed Church of Easton, 
who died some years ago, and a trust fund 
of $1,900 by the will of Henry Robb, M.D., 
who died in 1919, to be used for scholar- 
ship awards in memory of Dr. Robb’s son, 
Eugene H., of the class of 1895, who died 
while in college. 
Robert J. Pilgram, 


Alumni Secretary. 


WHY I AM GLAD TO HAVE A CHAP- 
TER OF THE REFORMED CHURCH- 
MEN’S LEAGUE IN MY CHURCH. 


The Rev. Chas. D. Rockel, Altoona, Pa.: 


“Tt has deepened the loyalty of our men 
to the Church and developed a fellowship 
that is an abiding inspiration in these 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


days. The men are reaching out for a 
larger vision and are adding a great deal 
to the enlightenment of our Church mem- 
bers.2 


The Rev. Arthur C. Ohl, Trappe, Pa.: 


“Tt is developing men spiritually, mentally 
and socially. There is a greater readiness 
by the members to take part in the aetivi- 
ties of the Church. The League members 
have conducted Sunday evening services, 
held prayer meetings, and have conducted 
interviews with inactive Church members. 
The regular committees have adopted defi- 
nite objectives and carry them out. The 
League is a strong arm of support for the 
pastor.” 


Why Not Organize a Chapter in 
Your Church? 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE EMMAUS ROAD 

Text, Luke 24:13, “And behold, two of 
them were going that very day to a village 
named Emmaus, which was threescore fur- 
longs from Jerusalem.” 

We may call the Emmaus Road the Road 
of Revelation. Two sad and weary pil- 
grims were slowly wending their way on 
the Emmaus Road, having left Jerusalem 
behind with all the bitter experiences they 
had had there during the three days just 


past. They were discussing their sad ex- 
periences, struggling between hope and 
fear. 


The last they had heard about Jesus, 
who had died on the cross and whose body 


had been laid into the tomb, was that 
some women had said that the tomb was 
empty, and that others who had gone to 
the tomb had found it empty, but Him 
they saw not. They were not certain of 
His resurrection; and they were discussing 
their puzzling and perplexing problems as 
they went along. 


This Emmaus Road is a much-travelled 
road today. There are many pilgrims on 
it,—not only walking on foot, as these 
two travellers did, but riding on it in 
automobiles and buses, and riding above 
it in airplanes. Much progress has been 
made in the modes of travel during these 
nineteen centuries, but puzzling and stag- 
gering questions are in the minds of men 
today similar to those that were in the 
minds of the two pilgrims on the Emmaus 
Road nineteen hundred years ago. 


We have been passing through a period 
of great stress and strain, when men’s 


hearts have been failing them for fear, 
and women’s burdens and sufferings have 
been inereased, and children have been 
erying for bread. Their faith in Christ 
is not as real and strong as it ought to be. 
They have their doubts and fears. They 
ask their questions. Some have given way 
to despair. Others do not know what to 
think or believe. Everything and every- 
body seems to be in an abnormal eondi- 
tion. 


But if this state exists to some extent 
in the minds of those who believe in 
Christ, as did these two pilgrim friends 
on the Emmaus Road, what must be the 
condition of those who travel the Em- 
maus Road without this knowledge and 
belief? ‘Some of them are still looking for 
the coming of Christ as though He were 
absent;- others reject Him as did the Jews: 
who caused Him to be nailed to the cross; 


and still others assume an attitude of in- — 
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difference toward Him and their own spir- 
itual welfare. I can sometimes hardly be- 
lieve that there are persons so dull and 
indifferent as to walk the Emmaus Road 
alone. 

But as these two friends proceeded on 
their way toward Emmaus, another travel- 
ler joined them and engaged in conversa- 
tion with them. They did not recognize 
Him, but we know who He was. We 
realize how little difficulty He has to join 
any company, or any two or three who 
are thinking about Him. He is mueh in 
evidence on this Emmaus Road because it 
is so generally travelled and by those 
who need Him most. Wherever there is 
need and trouble and sorrow Jesus is 
drawn to that place, and the Emmaus 
Road is full of it. 

These two men walked and talked and 
were sad, and He drew near to them and 
went with them, But let us not forget 
that they were talking and  sorrowing 
abont Him. Our sorrow, if it is to be 
sanctified and turned into joy, must have 
Christ in it. 

Jesus applied the divine remedy for all 
doubts as to our Saviour or our salvation. 
He opened to them the Scriptures. Begin- 
ning from Moses and from all the prophets, 
He interpreted to them in all the Serip- 
tures the things concerning Himself. Of 
the forty days He had on earth after His 
resurrection He gave an afternoon to these 
two men on the Emmaus Road. They were 
not outstanding men like Peter and John, 
but common men like you and me, They 
were foolish men and slow of heart to be- 
lieve in all that the prophets had spoken, 

Almost the whole world is on the Em- 
maus Road today. There is depression, 
unemployment, poverty, need, suffering and 
sorrow everywhere. Do you not realize 
that this brings Christ nearer to us, as 
He drew near to those disciples? Do we 
need any different message from the one 
He brought them? If men will turn again 
to the Seriptures, which have been too 
much neglected during the past genera- 
tion, we will find there the help that we 
need, the answers to our questions, the 
solution of our great problems, the help 
and comfort we need in trouble and sor- 
row, the hope and cheer that will lead us 
on to better days. 

The knowledge and the belief that Christ 

is with us on the Emmaus Road, eager to 
help us and to show us the way to better 
things, will make our hearts to burn as 
did the hearts of those two disciples whom 
He enlightened. If your heart has never 
burned within you, you have not given 
Jesus an opportunity to show what He can 
do; you have not taken the interest in 
God’s word which it deserves. 
When they arrived at their home in Em- 
maus these two disciples displayed their 
oriental hospitality and invited the strang- 
er to tarry there and sup with them. 
They experienced what the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews promised: by enter- 
taining a stranger they entertained not 
only an angel unawares but the Lord Him- 
self. 


As they sat down to eat the evening 
meal together, fhe Guest took the bread 
and blessed it, and breaking it, gave it 
to them; and they knew it was the Lord. 
But just at that time He vanished from 
their sight. Then they said to each other, 
“Was not our heart burning within us, 
while he spake to us in the way, while 
he opened to us the scriptures?” 


That is just what we must do to Jesus; 
we must open our hearts and homes to 
Him anew, and He will gladly come in 
and abide with us. But we must not, like 
Martha of Bethany, be cumbered about 
much serving; we must rather, like Mary, 
choose the good part which shall not be 
taken from us and sit at His feet and 
hear His word. 

The Rev. Dr. J. E. Walker, of China, 
says: “Once in my touring I came, about 
the middle of the forenoon, to a family of 
believers quite isolated; and I was glad 
to be able to spend a couple of hours with 
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them and continue my journey after din- 
ner. It was a rare opportunity for them, 
and I was eager to improve it; but I was 
left to sit alone in idleness while they 
prepared an elaborate dinner. They meant 
well, but they did not take the best way, 
and it was trying to me. However, I got 
new light on Mary and Martha. It was 
the opportunity of a lifetime to have 
Christ in their home and to themselves for 
a few precious hours.” 

It must be said to the credit of these 
disciples at Emmaus that they were not 
selfish. As soon as the Master had dis- 
appeared, they hurried back over the Em- 
maus Road to Jerusalem to tell their 
brethren that they had seen the risen 
Lord and to assure them that He was 
really alive. If we Christians were as 
eager to make known to the world the 
fact that Christ is able to help and to 
save, as these men were to bear testimony 
to His resurrection, the cause of missions 
would not suffer as it does and the world 
would soon be won for Christ. 


Visitor: “IT am collecting for the Poets’ 
Hospital. Will you contribute?” 

Editor: “With pleasure. Call tonight 
with your ambulance, and I’ll have two 
ready.”—Watchman-Examiner, 


It’s fun to be a college boy, 
He lives a life of ease; 
And even when he graduates, 
He does it by degrees. 
—Exchange. 


WHY I WANT TO COME BACK TO THE 
INDIAN SCHOOL 


Last fall a physical condition kept me 
from going back to the Winnebago Indian 
Mission School at Neillsville where I had 
spent several years of very satisfying ac- 
tivity. Through the days and months that 
have passed since, there has been that shin- 
ing ray of hope that some day, if it be 
God’s will, I may have the joy and privi- 
lege of again being one of the Winnebago 
Indian School family. Some people cannot 
understand why I want to go back. I 
have even been told I’d be a fool if I 
did, that our school hasn’t accomplished 
anything except possibly in the case of 
John Stacy, and that the Indians are a 
worthless lot and an inferior race. Then 
why do I want to go back? Because I do 
not agree with these people. We have 
accomplished and are accomplishing some- 
thing worthwhile and the Indians are not 
worthless and inferior. They are just as 
intelligent and just as fine as the white 
people when one once learns to know and 
understand them and to appreciate their 
fine qualities. There are four outstanding 
reasons why I want to go back to the In- 
dian School. 

Think what is being done at the school 
to bring health to undernourished and dis- 
eased bodies. As soon as possible after 
the opening of school the underweight chil- 
dren are put into the nutrition class. As 
the weeks go by thin bodies fill out and 
listless children find vigor and vitality re- 
turning. At the end of six months there 
are not many who still need to be in this 
class. The children with sores and skin 
diseases are given treatment and soon 
they, too, are well. All through the year 
the children are watched and cared for 
as soon as anything is found wrong with 
their health. Certainly it is worthwhile 
to help these Indian boys and girls to learn 
the essential rules of health so they may 
know how to keep their bodies clean and 
strong. Without health they cannot be- 
come as useful citizens as they can with 
strong vigorous bodies. To help these In- 
dian children to become physically fit and 
to teach them how to keep fit, that is one 
reason why I want to go back to the In- 
dian School. 

But physical perfection without moral 
integrity would not help the Indian child 
to lead a clean, upright life after he has 
left school. From the time he enters 
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school until he leaves, he is taught at 
every opportunity what is right and what 
is wrong. The moral standards that have 
been instilled through the years in the 
grades and the faith we have in them has, 
I am sure, helped many an Indian boy and 
girl to stand firm in the face of tempta 
tions. For example there is the case of 
one girl who is a graduate of our school. 
After she left, she went to an Indian res- 
ervation where she was surrounded by In- 
dians and whites practicing loose morals 
and every kind of vice. She writes to a 
girl friend how she has to fight “to keep 


my head above water. Sometimes,” she 
says pathetically, “I feel like chucking 
the whole business and doing something 


desperate. I would, too, were it not for 
the fact that too many people have ab- 
solute faith that I will come to be some- 
thing better. And also for the fact that 
I’ve got a lively conscience.” Where had 
that consciousness of moral uprightness 
been trained and strengthened? At the 
Winnebago Indian Mission School, and 
that is another reason why I want to go 
back, 

Above all else do the workers at the 
school want to bring Jesus Christ to these 
Indian children. The spirit-of a real, liv- 
ing Christianity permeates every activity 
there. It is a joy to see the change that 
has been brought about in the children 
because of this spiritual influence. There 
comes Rose Marie running toward a group 
of the Staff standing in the hall, talking 
after supper. She throws her arms around 
one of them and with a broad smile on 
her face and her eyes beaming with love 
she looks up and says, “Mr. Ben.” “What 
is it, Rose Marie?” “I like you,” is her 
answer. Surely, this happy child is not 
the one who came to us a few years ago! 
Then there was never a smile but only 
frowns, kicks and screams whenever any- 
one came near or she was asked to do 
something. But love, backed by firmness 
and understanding wrought the change we 
see today. In the schoolroom these chil- 
dren are told and taught the old but ever 
new Bible stories and songs. Ofttimes 
we hear coming up from the play room, 
sweet children’s voices singing, “Jesus 
Loves Me”, “I Am Jesus’ Little Lamb”, 
or some other song they have learned. 
Those same songs will be sung when they 
are at home during the summer. And 
who knows what fruit they may bear. “Mr. 
Ben’s” inspiring soul-awakening evening 
devotions and Sunday sermons play a vital 
part in bringing these children to accept 
Jesus as the Master of their lives and 
Savior. Not only the children but the 
members of the Staff reap benefits from 
his teachings and are inspired to put forth 
every effort in this great work. Through 
living, seeing and learning about the 
Christian life most all of the children 
who come to the school, and stay there un- 
til they are old enough to make a personal 
decision, ask to be baptized and confirmed. 
Because through Christian love and spirit- 
ual guidance these Indian children are led 
from darkness into light, that is why I 
want to go back to the Indian School. 

Then there is the spirit among the work- 
ers that makes living and working at the 
school such a joy. No one can be there 
long before they feel it. I remember one 
woman who visited us but a short time and 
upon leaving said something to this effect. 
That anyone entering and mingling with 
the Staff felt that there was a wonderful 
understanding and spirit of co-operation 
among the children. Yes, it must have. Cer- 
tainly these Indian boys and girls cannot 
live and work with such a group without 
coming to the understanding that it is 
real Christianity that brings about such a 
spirit. The co-operation, the understand- 
ing and the sharing of each other’s prob- 
lems and joys, and the fellowship is evi- 
dence of this enviable spirit among the 
workers. Again to be one of such a group, 
working together to bring the Abundant 
Life to the Indian, that is why I want to 
go back to the Indian School. 

—Gretchen A. Hauser. 
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Austin Dobson says that Theopilus 
Leigh (grandfather of Jane Austen), was 
a “university wit’, whatever that may 
mean. Someone told Dr. Leigh, for in- 
stance, that So-and-So had been “egged 
into matrimony”. Dr. Leigh replied, 
“May the yoke sit easy on him!”—Ex. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


A policeman discovered two little chil- 
dren stealing raw potatoes. Instead of 
arresting them, he asked them to take him 
to their home; and as they hurried in and 
out the narrow, dirty streets, he learned 
that they had eaten nothing for weeks but 
raw potatoes. The home was small and 
dark, and cold. And it was empty. “Where 
is your mother?”, asked the policeman. 
“She was cold and tired,” replied the older 
of the little raw-potato eaters, “and so she 
went to bed.” The children told the truth. 
Their mother was tired and cold, for when 
they took the policeman upstairs, he found 
... he found ‘that she was... was dead. 
My home missionary and I have taken to 
live with us a girl aged seventeen, and 
her brother 18, whose mother, too, is dead. 
Perhaps your home is warm and wide 
enough too, to take into it little mother- 
less children. At any rate, we can ask 
our parents to help God see that in a land 
full of plenty, no child of His need live on * 
raw potatoes and see his mother starve. 


“Sometimes when yow’e all alone, 
In a letter’s friendly tone, 

You will find the sympathy 

That you need! It seems to me 
Letters are an easy way 

To make brighter some one’s day. 
Letters make the miles seem fewer, 
Letters make old faiths seem newer, 
Letters make a friendly hand 
Warmly reach from land to land. 
Oh, I think we should (don’t you?) 
Write more letters than we do.” 


Margaret Sangster. 
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THE PASTOR SAYS 


A few far-sighted Wets are be- 
coming alarmed as to what might 
happen to them if the flood-gates 
of booze are opened wide. Their 
alarm is justified because they have 
no life-preservers, and the Drys may 
not throw out a life-line. 


—Now and Then. 


The family was preparing the lesson for 
Sunday School, a practice in which too 
few families engage. 

“Surely you remember what ‘synonym’ 
means?”, asked the mother. 


“Sure, we remember,” piped up one of 
is 


the small boys quickly. “Synonym 
something you put in pies.’”—Monitor. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family’— 
Froebel 


PARENT-TEACHER COOPERATION 
Viahnett Sprague Martin 


“T didn’t think you knew he brought 
it to school,” said the teacher over the 
telephone to the startled mother of a 
seven-year-old, “much less that he gave it 
to a little schoolmate to wear.” 

“My pearl ring!” gasped the mother. “I 
hadn’t missed it, but how glad I am you 
have it safe.” 

“The other child’s mother saw the ini- 
tials inside and returned it to me with an 
explanation,” continued the teacher. “But, 
oh, I do hope you will not punish him. 
He’s only seven, you know, and had no 
idea of the seriousness of his act from an 
adult viewpoint. We always see those 
things as if the offender were grown up— 
when he isn’t.” 

“T don’t know what to do,’ sighed the 
mother to herself, “but when I think—how 
are we going to help him keep his fingers 


TO A TREE 


Beside a tree upon a hill 
I stand in rapt elation; 
Beside a _ tree the 
greatest 
Of our great God’s 
green creation! 
It’s arms outspread, it’s 
head held high, 
It awes and strength- 
ens me; 
I fear no thing; in wind 
and rain | 
It bows and shelters 
me. 


Upon a hill we stand and 
gaze 
Out over God’s green 
earth, 
The great tree whispers 
praises 
To the God who gave 
it birth. 
My soul soars high, my 
thankful heart 
Bursts forth in trib- 
utes glowing, 


Beside a tree I am so 
near 
To God, the Great All- 
Knowing. 


—Louise Frantz. 
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out of mischief? I’ve emphasized that 
ever since he could toddle and what good 
has it done. To go to my jewel case like 
that!” 

Much thought—no solution. 

The child made honest confession with 
a bewildered look at his mother’s econeern- 
ed face. “Just gave it to June to wear. 
It was pretty. I like June.” 

Prayers were said. Lights turned out. 
Still no thought. Then it came. Loving 
arms hugged a small boy close and then: 
“Do you think if Daddy and I were to 
buy a nice shiny gold ring with your 
initial on it for you to wear all the time, 
you would like it?” 

Would he? The little chap was fascin- 
ated by jewelry! 

“And do you think if you wore that 
nice shiny ring all the time it would help 
you to keep those fingers OUT of places 
where they should not go without permis- 
sion?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“Well, that is what we will do, dear.” 

And that was what we did. And it did 
help the little lad in his struggle to keep 
his eager fingers out of places where they 
had no business. 

This illustrates the idea of walking not 
only the “one mile” but also “the twain” 
with a sturdy little traveler who needs un- 
derstanding, not condemnation. We 
mothers and fathers need to see beyond 
the result of the thought and get at the 
THOUGHT which caused the child to do 
a certain thing. It takes patience and a 
lot of self-control. But it is so well worth 
it! And the adult gets many a surprise 
when he takes the trouble to find out the 
real reason why the child acted as he did. 
Not what the child did but why he did it 
is the thing to concentrate upon. 


CHIVALRY 


The courage of the knights of old is 
not yet dead. The helplessness of little 
children, whose educational opportunities 
are being recklessly torn from the cities’ 
budgets in the mad struggle to save dol- 
lars, is fanning smouldering fires of chival- 
ry in men and women who never before 
have known their warmth. ; 

They say—yes they really have the cour- 
age to say it—“Hands off the schools! 
We had our chance. We owe more to the 
next generation than the previous genera- 
tion owed to us. If our civilization has 
mismanaged its affairs, let us shoulder the 
consequences. Even the wild animals do 
not take refuge behind their young when 
they have stirred up trouble for them- 
selves. Man does so only when he is be- 
side himself. 

“Let us be sane. Cool judgment, sea- 
soned with a little unselfishness and genu- 
ine civie interest will lead us to see where 
our budget can be relieved and how it ean 
be balanced without forfeiting our self- 
respect. Forfeit it we shall, if we enjoy 
even moderate comfort at the expense of 
the little child’s kindergarten or the older 
child’s so-called ‘frills’ to say nothing of 
a shortened school year. Our comforts 
will keep, anyway. They will be quite as 
enjoyable next year or five years hence, 
if we are here, but the kindergarten—no. 
If the child is old enough to go to kinder- 
garten, it is now or never. Yet its joys 
and benefits would go with him through 
his life. 

“No, of course you don’t know this, if 
you never had a chance to go to kinder- 
garten yourself and never knew intimately 
a child who did go. That is your misfor- 
tune. But let us not bring such misfor- 
tune on the child of today in order to 
balance our budget. It isn’t fair. It 
isn’t good sportsmanship. It isn’t ehival- 
rous.” 


If you believe this and want to cham- 
pion the'young child and his kindergarten, 


' you should have publicity leaflets on the 
subject.. You can get them from the Na- 


tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth, Street, New York. There is no~ 
charge. Ee 
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New Bible Art Cut-Out 


Puzzles 


Six different subjects mounted on 
heavy board and cut out in 256 pieces. 
A splendid gift as a reward for attend- 
ance or for memorizing. Also ean be 
used as birthday and Christmas gifts. 
Each in a box. 

No. 1494—Finding of Moses 

No. 1195—The Selling of Joseph 

No. 1496—David the Shepherd Boy 

No. 1497—Elijah and the Ravens 

No. 1498—Paul’s Conversion 

No. 1489—The Prophet Daniel 

Size 11 x 14. Retail price, 35 cents. 


1494 


Jig-Saw Puzzle and Game of 
the Books of the Bible G1465 


Can be used by all Christian workers. 
It is a good class or group exercise be- 
cause it necessitates activity on the part 
of the pupils. 


Should be a part of the equipment in 
every Church School throughout the 
land. 

Teaches the pupil the Books of the 
Bible in an interesting and pleasant 
manner. Price, 25 cents each. 


G1465 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—MAKE 10 WORDS OUT 
OF 20, No. 15 


1, Lukewarm 6. Supposed 

2. Miserable 7. Themselves 
3. Needless — 8. Forbear 

4. Seasons 9. History 

5. Handsome 


Barring 10. 


CURTAILED WORDS, No. 32 


1. Curtail that which builds up certain 
reefs and get a girl’s name. Curtail 
the name and get another name for 
heart. Curtail it and find a prefix mean- 
ing with. , 

2. Curtail twice the name of the Presi- 
dent’s official family and get a booth 
or temporary hut. Curtail it twice and 
find a taxi awaiting you. 

3. Curtail thrice a large covered basket 
and get a very choice piece of pork. 
Curtail it and get an exclamation. 
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4. Curtail twiee—“to roam around” and 
get a magician’s rod. Ourtail it and 
get to look pale and sickly. 
5. Curtail a flour and water cement and 
get time gone. Curtail it and find a 
dance step. Curtail that and get a 


parent’s name. 

6. Curtail the fixed price for a service or 
commodity and get a rodent. Cut off its 
tail and get the Egyptian sun god. 


~l 


Curtail a publie sales place and get to 
injure or impair. 
parent’s name. 


Curtail and obtain a 
A. M. S. 


The Family Altar 


The Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELP FOR WEEK OF APRIL 24-30 


Memory Text: “As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wise.” Luke 6:31. 

Memory Hymn: “The Day of Resurrec- 
tion” (184). 

Theme: Jesus Sets New 
Living. 


Standards of 


Monday—The Two Great Commandments 
Matt. 22:34-40 

One of the great contributions of Jesus 
to humanity is the presentation of higher 
standards of religious living. The men of 
overtowering greatness of soul never meas- 
ure character by the standards of the medi- 
ocre. That explains why most of us be- 
long to the mediocre group. It also ex- 
plains the reason for the great. They have 
themselves in hand. They are their own 
relentless disciplinarians. They know 
eternal values. Creative values and forces 
grip them. Emancipating ideals command 
them. They are impelled and driven by 
the very highest which their adventurous 
souls discover. These two commandments 
are not original with Jesus. But they 
mark the culmination of religious thought 
in the Old Testament, and the way of life 
which they suggest had been carefully ex- 
plored by no one until Jesus came that 
way. In Him we see what these rules of 
life point to. 

Prayer: God of all truth and goodness, 
it is a blessed privilege to recognize Thy 
goodness and sovereignty in prayer. It isa 
great opportunity to meet Thee face to face 
in fellowship and communion. Command 
us, O Father, in clear words that we may 
know and do Thy will. Amen. 


Tuesday—The Standard of Divorce 
Mark 10:1-12 

The divorce problem seems to be as old 
as the social institutions of men. It per- 
plexed Moses. The enemies of Jesus 
brought it to Him to perplex Him. They 
thought that by the use of it they could 
confound and discredit this keen young 
teacher. With it He confounded them, for 
in our lesson He set up standards for mar- 
riage and moral living which even they 
recognized to be higher than those pre- 
sented by Moses. A standard higher than 
this one of Jesus is not easily found. If 
society had held to the ideal of Jesus on 
up through the centuries, no doubt the life 
of the home and family would be radically 
different than it is now. Such restraints 
would have tended to induce people to find 
solutions to the problems of conjugal liv- 
ing instead of pointing them to a way of 
escape from them. The fact that Jesus 
was always concerned primarily with the 
spirit of the law rather than with the let- 
ter, is also important. 

Prayer: Father of all mankind, we come 
unto Thee in humiliation, Our own sins 
terribly beset us. The sins of the world 
make us ashamed before Thee. Cleanse 
our hearts that we may offer them unto 
Thee as a dwelling-place for Thy Spirit. 
Amen. 
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PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Colorand BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


Wednesday—tThe Child-like Spirit 
Mark 10:13-16 

From our meditation upon love to God 
and man, upon marriage and divorce, it is 
only a step to the consideration of the 
rights and value of the child. In modern 
society many rights are being denied to 
the child. In the problem of divorce the 
child is usually ruthlessly dealt with. In 
too many homes the child fails to receive 
the sympathetic and intelligent interest 
which is needed. In the Church the child 
is regarded mainly as an immature adult. 
In most communities the child is placed 
just a rank above the starving cats and 
dogs—he is a mischievous but necessary 
nuisance. And yet Jesus said, “For to 
such belongeth the kingdom of God.” The 
faith, the trust, the simplicity, the purity, 
the plasticity and teachableness and prom- 
ise of the child—these are all inescapable 
requisites for entrance into the kingdom 
of God. 

Prayer: For those qualities of spirit 
which adorn life, for those marks of char- 
acter which imply influence and strength, 
for those compensations of hard work and 
heroic effort which belong to the great and 
just alone, O God, we pray. Make us men 
and women of noble soul and conquering 
faith, Amen. 


Thursday—Complete Obedience Demanded 
Mark 10:17-22 

To take completely seriously our highest 
religious convictions is to enter upon an 
adventure which few have undertaken. On 
every page of the gospels Jesus summons 
us to this adventure. He found lite on 
that road so satisfying, so compensating, 
so abundant and triumphant that He want- 
ed all men to share it with Him. Mark 
you, Jesus never called men to easy tasks. 
He never begged them to attend the serv- 
ices of the synagogue. He never called 
upon them to make religious pilgrimages, 
to perform temple rites. These were only 
the incidentals of His religion. He chal- 


‘lenged men to the most diffieult spiritual 


achievements — to complete surrender to 
God, to give all their goods to feed the 
poor, to love their enemies, to be perfect 
as the Father. Is there a possibility that 
we fail to rise above the mediocre because 
we never summon men to great achieve- 
ment nor attempt the great ourselves? 

Prayer: Eternal God, to behold the great- 
ness of the mind and spirit of Jesus, to 
fathom the depths of His love, to test the 
strength of His faith, to feel His passion 
for the salvation of humanity, is to come 
face to face with Thee. We thank Thee, 
Father, for Thy Son. Amen. 


Friday—Danger of Trusting in Riches 
Mark 10:23-31 
Does America know by this time the dan- 


ger which lies in trusting riches? Does 
America know now the terrific danger 


which exists in attempting to build na- 
tional prosperity upon profits? Does the 
American family now realize the danger 
which leaps forth from the endeavor to 
build the home upon comfort and luxury? 
Families, nations, peoples, must seek more 
permanent foundations than these. These 
are but sand and elay. The first storm 
or winter’s cold will destroy them utterly. 
Riches are dangerous — exceedingly dan- 
gerous if made a repository of trust. In 
the last few years they have driven—I be- 
lieve—thousands to suicide. Life, charac- 
ter, civilization—these are spiritual reali- 
ties. Riches, wealth, profits cannot build 
them nor save them. Spiritual structures 
must be spiritually built. Spiritual organ- 
isms must be spiritually fed. 

Prayer: God of nations and of men, we 
thank Thee for the insight of the seer, for 
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the faith of the prophet, for the character 
of the saint. Help us to pour out our 
earthly riches in Thy cause so that we may 
have the wealth of those who died in pov- 
erty that Thy kingdom might come. Amen. 


Saturday—Living With Others 
Matt. 5:38-48 

This is the most profound insight found 
anywhere in literature. The world today 
is in chaos. We are all fearful for what 
the morrow may bring forth. Nothing ter- 
rible seems to be impossible. Each one of 
us stands appalled before the task which 
faces the modern Christian. The Church 
is hesitant, confused, uncertain, afraid 
in her spirit is the emotion aroused by de- 
feat. Nervously she takes up, first this 
instrument, than that—a new worship, a 
new religious education, a new theology 
cosmically oriented, a new ethic—only to 
fail in faith in any of them. The aspostles 
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of peace, the crusaders for a new age, the 
prophets of social righteousness—all are 
quarreling and divided, all are transfigured 
by perplexity. The liberals of a few years 
ago are now — pathetically — calling their 
comrades to the class struggle and to cer- 
tain forms of coercion as the way out. 
Shame! Shame! The way out is the way 
revealed here by Jesus. 

Prayer: Teach us, O Father, the way to 
peace and fraternity. Teach us the power 
of love, and goodwill, and meekness and 
gentleness. Teach us simply, Father, for 
we are so small. Amen, 


Sunday—The Mind of the Master 
Philippians 2:1-11 
The way out of our present labyrinth of 
despair and impotence is the way of the 
discovery of the mind of the Master. The 
mind of Jesus must become the mind of 
our leaders in Church and State. This 
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places an unspeakable responsibility upon 
the leaders of the Church. Only the lead- 
ers of religion, and among them only that 
small group who know by hard searching 
and patient and heroic spiritual adventure 
what personal religious living implies, can 
now know the mind of Christ. When these 
religious leaders, our best and holiest and 
most unselfish men and women, whether 
clergy or lay, step out and reveal the mind 
of Christ by actually living that mind in 
their social, political, economic and reli- 
gious relationships, and proclaim this way 
as practicable and sovereign—then our day 
of delivery will dawn. Until that day we 
shall all be helpless Promethians securely 
chained. 
Prayer: 


“Thou Man of Galilee, 
O wilt Thou live again! 
Abide within, control, inspire 
Our brotherhood of men.” Amen. 


|4 Letter to the Editor 


MORE ABOUT SOCIALISM AND THE 
PREACHER 


I have read the article on “Socialism 
and the Preacher” in the March 30 issue 
of the “Messenger”, and with it I must 
thoroughly disagree. I protest the attempt 
to make Christianity and socialism mutu- 
ally antagonistic and exclusive. When 
one studies carefully the social implica- 
tions of the teachings of Jesus, one finds 
that they are similar to, if not, indeed, 
identical with the ideals of socialism. The 
two should be complementary rather than 
antagonistic. If they are not, the respon- 
sibility, I fear, rests more with the Church 
than with socialism as such. 


I am fully aware of the materialistic 
basis of the socialist philosophy of conti- 
nental Europe and its deep antagonism to 
religion. Marx and Lenine have been 
roundly condemned by good Christian peo- 
ple everywhere for saying that “religion 
is the opiate of the people.” But let us 
be fair. What else was the religion which 
the Chureh with which they were familiar 
was teaching, if it were not an opiate. 
The Church was a tool of the state and 
was used by the state to give Divine sanc- 
tion to a despotic political order, and a 
social and economic system which despoil- 
ed the masses and impoverished their lives. 
The masses were kept in ignorance and su- 
perstition and religion was used as a lever 
to keep them humble and obedient. The 
deplorable religious conditions reported in 
Russia today, for example, are the direct 
result of this perversion of the function of 
the Church. Even in our own country too 
often the attempt is made to have the 
Church bolster up the status quo. It is my 
firm conviction, born of the experiences of 
life, that unless the Church does take an 
active interest in securing social and eco- 
nomie justice for the common man, it will 
make scant progress with his spiritual wel- 
fare. All power to the minister who has 
the vision and the moral courage to lead 
his people, and his Church, out of the old 
conventional ruts into this field of crying 
need and service. 


It should be noted that socialism in 
England, which was originally founded by 
the old Fabian Society, is not anti-religious 
and that the more moderate socialist think- 
ing in this country is not anti-religious. 
As a matter of fact, some very outstand- 
ing religious leaders in our United States 
are connected with the socialist movement 
here. 

It should also be noted that while reli- 
gion is a spiritual concern, it is rooted 
in a physical existence. When the Church 
tries to divorce the one from the other and 
engage herself with what some may be 
pleased to term exclusively spiritual mat- 
ters (“the simple Gospel” I have heard it 
called), she fails miserably to meet basic 


human needs, spiritual as well as material. 
Life cannot be divided up into segments, 
one labeled religion, one business, one so- 
cial relationships, ete., each having nothing 
to do with the other. Life is not lived 
that way. It follows, therefore, as inevit- 
ably as night the day, that the Church 
must deal with life as it is lived the full 
seven days of the week, and not in a seg- 
mented form. 


Not a few are the empty pews in our 
Churches, empty because of a stubborn and 
blind adherence to the rigid and inflexible 
formulae of a day that is past, all the 
while ignoring conditions as they are to- 
day, and refusing to make any effective 
attempt to meet them. 

To state the matter bluntly, too many 
Church members do not want the kind of 
a gospel Jesus taught. They are afraid of 
it. It pricks their consciences. It dis- 
turbs their lives. It penetrates underneath 
their cloak of smugness and respectability. 
Perchance it demands that they change 
some business practice, or forego some per- 
sonal indulgence, or be more considerate 
of the welfare of their fellowman. They 
lack a pioneering faith. They want a reli- 
gion that is safe and comfortable and con- 
ventional. Their minister may berate the 
sins of the old Ephesians or discourse upon 
the hope of immortality, or expound the 
creeds of the Church—and be sure of a 
warm approval. But let him try a few ser- 
mons dealing with themes such as child la- 
bor, a living wage, or race prejudice, or 
the liquor problem, and note the change in 
attitude. Their religion lacks reality in that 
it does not eventuate in Christian living. 

Before Church members go far in con- 
demning socialism, it would be well for 
them to do some serious heart-searching. If 
they are really honest, intellectually, and 
have any real understanding of the social 
implications of the Gospel message, they 
will be far more likely to be impelled to go 
on their knees in humility and penitence 
for their failure to measure up to what 
the Master expects of them, rather than 
engage in self-righteous criticism either of 
socialism, or of the minister with a social 
vision. 

Lynn H. Harnish. 

Waterstreet, Penna. 


THE MISSION HOUSE 


Dr. Theo. Bolliger, of Madison, Wis., 
Secretary of Home Missions, spent a week 
on the campus to deliver a series of lec- 
tures on the history of Home Missions of 
the Reformed Church. These lectures were 
attended by all seminary students and by 
a number of college students. The lectures 
were both interesting and instructive. We 
are grateful to Dr. Bolliger for coming. 
We hope to have him with us again. For 
next year we have planned a series of lec- 
tures on Foreign Missions. Mr. Julius 
Laack, of Plymouth, Wis., president of the 
Alumni Association, gave a most interest- 
ing address before the Science Club. His 
subject was “Water.” Mr. Laack is a suc- 
cessful business man of Plymouth. At the 
present time he is the president of the Ply- 
mouth City Water and Light Company. 

The Mission House treasury needs re- 
plenishing. We have practiced rigid econ- 
omy. Professors have voluntarily returned 
part of their salaries into the treasury. 
Income from the congregation has dropped 
approximately $13,000. You will realize 
how difficult it is to manage an institution 
when funds are so low. 

Now we know there are a number of 
people in our Reformed Church who are 
willing to give even in these hard times 
when they know that their money goes to 
a cause that is really worth while. It is 
not, difficult to realize that the training of 
young men and young women in the fun- 
damental principles and truths of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ is of the utmost im- 
portance, for these young people will be 
the leaders of tomorrow. That is precisely 
the work the Mission House is engaged in. 
And I know there are at least a thousand 
friends who will be glad to donate Ten 
Dollars each. Some have responded, one 
with $100, another with $25. We need 
many more such gifts. Think of the suffer- 
ing Christ during this season of Lent. He 
gave all. He gave His life. He has made 
you His own both in body and soul, in life 
and in death. Should you not in gratitude 
for such blessing do something to promote 
the cause of His Kingdom here on earth? 
The Mission House will be ever so grateful 
for any gift you may send at this time. 

Paul Grosshuesch, President. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Second Sunday after Easter 
April 30, 1933 


Jesus Sets New Standards of Living 
Mark 10:13-27 
Golden Text: As ye would that men 


should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wise. Luke 6:31. 
Lesson Outline: 1. The Home. 2. Wealth. 
The religion of Jesus is a way of life. 


He taught it, most and best of all, not by 


talking about it, but by living it daily 
and constantly, in all His relationships 
toward God, man, and things. a 
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Yet He also taught this new religion 
verbally. He defended His way of living 
against the hostile attacks of the Phari- 
sees, who claimed that the practices of 
Jesus were destroying religion. And He 
explained it to sincere seekers, who weré 
attracted to His ministry. 

Thus we may well speak of the teaching 
of Jesus. “Rabbi” (teacher) was the name 
most frequently applied to Him. Usually 
His teachings consisted of parables. But 
He also proclaimed the principles of the 
Kingdom of God. These principles were 
not theological doctrines or profound phil- 
osophical truths. They were of a practical 
nature. They were spiritual and moral 
standards of living. 


Our lesson contains two of these stand- 
ards. They pertain to the home and to 
wealth. The home is the basic institution 
of our social order, and money is its most 
crucial problem. What did Jesus think 
about these two important matters, the 
home and wealth? What standards, in re- 
spect to them, did He lay down for His 
followers? Are our homes truly Christian, 
and do Christian principles guide and con- 
trol our attitude toward wealth? Would 
the adoption of Jesus’ standards of living 
improve our present social order? Such 
are the questions raised by our lesson. 


I. The Home, 10:1-16. Our printed les- 
son omits the beginning of this espisode. 
It started when certain Pharisees asked 
Jesus about divorce... Their motive was 
evil. They hoped, somehow, to entangle 
the Master in the meshes of the Jewish 
law. But He turned their weapon against 
them, by saying, in effect, that love more 
than keeps the letter of law. In marriage, 
as in all other relations of life, love goes 
far beyond laws (vs. 1-12). Then children 
appear upon the scene, and we witness the 
attitude of Jesus toward them, in striking 
contrast to that of His disciples (vs. 13- 
16). 

The question asked by the Pharisees 
was, “Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife?” That question was much de- 
bated between the rival schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel, two famous rabbis. And, 
apparently, it was a debatable question. 
According to Genesis 2:24 God made mar- 
riage indissoluble. He said, “They shall 
be one flesh.” Yet, according to Deut. 
24:1, the Mosaic law permits “a bill of 
divorcement,” if a husband finds an “un- 
seemly thing” in the life of his wife. 


Jesus was more than a match for these 
quibbling Pharisees. He told them that 
the later commandment was written, “for 
your hardness of heart.” It reflected 
primitive social conditions. It was much 
better than unrestrained polygamy or the 
tribal practices, unregulated by any law, 
but it was far from being an ideal law. 
It was an accommodation to the low level 
of their life, rather than a revelation of 
God’s will. 

If the Mosaic ordinance on divorce be- 
tokened “hardness of heart,” one may well 
wonder what our divorce laws indicate. So 
far as our attitude toward marriage is con- 
cerned, are we living on a higher or lower 
level of civilization than the primitive 
Hebrews? 

In our civilization, marriage is no longer 
regarded as a religious institution, subject 
to biblical regulation and ecclesiastical 
control. It is regarded as, mainly, a civil 
contract, whose rights and obligations are 
under the control of the State. And great 
confusion and diversity prevail in the reg- 
ulation of marriage by legal enactments. 
Jurists and sociologists disagree. The laws 
of our several States are widely divergent. 
As a last resort and sure cure, Reno at home 
and Paris abroad offer their solace to cou- 
ples who seek escape from matrimonial 
bondage. And “companionate marriage” is 
the very latest patented device for the pre- 
vention of marital misery. 

Meanwhile everybody in Church and 
State seems to agree that the home is in 
grave peril, and, with it, our whole civili- 
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zation. Nowhere are divorces more numer- 
ous or more scandalous than in our land. 
Can the law help us? Can legislation 
strengthen the foundation of the home, and 
buttress its tottering walls? We could, at 
least, make our laws of marriage and di- 
voree less lax, and more uniform, That, 
alone, would not increase love, but it would 
decrease license. 

But more is needed than the law can 
do for the home, to give it strength and 
stability. God must kindle in the hearts 
of the betrothed and of the married a deep 
sense of marital and parental responsibil- 
ity. To a Christian, the whole of life is 
sacramental. But no aspect of it can be 
more sacred than marriage and parenthood. 
That would seem to be the clear meaning 
of Christ’s reply to the Pharisees, “What 
God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder,” and further, “Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, and marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery against her.” Instead of 
regarding these sayings as legalistic pre- 
cepts that must be invariably and un- 
changeably applied to all cases, we should, 
rather, attempt to understand their inmost 
spirit, and apply that to marriage. 

If that were done, we should realize that 
the only true sanction of marriage is love. 
Not sex attraction, not material advan- 
tage or economic benefit, but a love akin 
to Christ’s love, who came, not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister. That is what 
love meant to Christ, service and sacrifice 
even unto death. And that alone is the 
true mark of a Christian home. Where 
parents and children live and labor to- 
gether in that spirit of love, there God 
dwells. Such matches were made in heaven. 
For such marriages divorce courts do not 
exist. 

In the world of business and industry 
men are competitors. There the race is to 
the swift, and the battle to the strong. 
Not so in the Christian home. Its supreme 
law is unselfish love. That makes it a 
training school for the Kingdom of God. 
There, if anywhere on earth, it has made 
a beginning. And there we find the ideal 
conditions for its growth and propagation, 
in a fellowship of service grounded in love. 
Out of such homes must come the men and 
women who will subdue the kingdoms of 
this world, and transform them into God’s 
Kingdom. 

That makes the closing scene of this 
episode richly significant (10:13-16). It 
sets before us Jesus’ attitude toward chil- 
dren. Their parents had brought them to 
the Master “that he should touch them.” 
But the disciples resented their intrusion. 
They felt that Christ had more important 
work to do than to bother with these 
mites of humanity. There was preaching 
and teaching to be done, and healing. But 
Jesus was “moved with indignation.” He 
said, “Suffer the little children to come un- 
to Me; forbid them not: for of such is the 
Kingdom of God.” Evidently He thought 
that all else might well wait while He 
blessed these little folk. 


Perhaps most of our troubles and prob- 
lems would be solved if we shared Jesus’ 
appreciation of little children. But our 
attitude toward them is more like the dis- 
ciples’. We ignore and neglect them while 
we attend to other matters. Even the 
Church has not adequately faced her sa- 
cred duty to children. 


The greatest tragedy of broken homes 
is not divorce, but the lot of the children 
in them. What kind of souls can we hope 
to grow in such soil? In Christian homes 
the welfare of the children must be the 
prime concern of parents. That entails 
heavy sacrifice, but those unwilling to bear 
it are unfit for parenthood. And the wel- 
fare of children includes their religious 
nurture. The men and women who are 
giving themselves wholeheartedly to this 
great and difficult task may be very sure 
of the benediction of the Christ, who be- 
came indignant when His blind disciples 
tried to crowd little children out of His 
presence. 
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II. Wealth, 10:17-27. The second epi- 
sode of our lesson is the familiar incident 
of the rich young ruler, who came running 
to Jesus, and asked, “Good Master, what 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” 

This youth is one of the most attractive 
figures in the gospels. His portrait, drawn 
by all the synoptists, bears ample witness 
to his charm and sincerity. It bears the 
significant superscription: Jesus loved him, 
So do we, for his character and aspiration. 
His eager question gives us the measure of 
the man. Youth, wealth, position did not 
satisfy him. His aspirations soared higher. 
He sought eternal life. 

Yet his question also betrayed him. To 
him, eternal life meant heaven earned by 
good works. He wanted to know what he 
must do to inherit it. That was good 
Pharisaism. The scribes taught that 
heaven was the reward of those who kept 
all the laws and ordinances scrupulously. 
And this noble youth had done that. When 
Jesus referred him to the commandment of 
God, his reply was, “Master, all these 
things have I observed from my youth.” 
Evidently, he was disappointed because 
this famous teacher had offered him noth- 
ing new in the way of advice. This way 
of the law he had known all his life, but it 
had not satisfied him. He cried, “What 
lack I yet” (Matthew 19:20)? 

The wise Teacher said, “One thing thou 
lackest.” But that one thing really was 
everything. It was the spirit of absolute 
surrender and consecration to God, with- 
out which the quest of eternal life is 
bound to fail. That spirit the youth lack- 
ed. He was rich, and his supreme quest in 
life was money. Mammon was his real 
God. And what he needed to inherit 
eternal life was not a new commandment, 
but the new heart that seeks first the 
Kingdom of God, and is willing to subordi- 
nate all other aims and ambitions to this 
supreme quest. Therefore Jesus said, “Go, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come, follow Me.” 

Alas, the test was too hard for the 
young ruler. He refused Jesus’ offer of 
an eternal life that begins here and now 
in those who follow Jesus. He preferred 
his “great possessions.” But “he went 
away sorrowful,” as must every man who 
has faced Jesus and made the great re- 
fusal. ~ 

Then the Master pointed the true moral 
of the incident, lest His disciples fail to 
see it. His words are not a denunciation 
of rich men, nor a condemnation of wealth, 
but a solemn warning against the danger 
and deceitfulness of riches. He said to His 
disciples, “How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Riches is not the only thing that keeps 
men out of the Kingdom of God, but in 
Mammon Jesus saw one of the great rivals 
of God. And this rivalry seems never to 
cease. We may see it everywhere today, 
this competition between the service of 
God and the servitude of Mammon. And 
our present misery is due to the fact that, 
like the rich young ruler, we, too, have 
made the great refusal to the proffer of 
Jesus Christ who would give us the life 
that is abundant and eternal. 

When will this depression finally cease, 
and when will its recurrence become im- 
possible? Only when we acquire the one 
thing this youth lacked, and follow Jesus. 
Only when we come to see that the su- 
preme end of life is not wealth, but 
Christlike character. Only when we are 
ready to subordinate “whatsoever we 
have,” be it money, power, fame, or talent, 
to that supreme aim of life. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


April 30: Stories Jesus Told 
Matt. 21:28-32; 22:1-10 


Jesus spake as man neyer spake. There 
was a simplicity, a directness and an au- 
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thority about His speech that proved a 
wonder to all who heard it. People spoke 
of the gracious words that fell from His 
lips. They were words of life and beauty. 
Jesus seldom, if ever, used the language of 
the philosophers or of the theologians of 
His day. He spoke in the vernacular of 
the people, and “the common people heard 
Him gladly.” He scarcely ever spoke in 
abstract terms. He used concrete illustra- 
tions to set forth His ideas. He must have 
had a highly imaginative mind, for He 
painted word-pictures which left a deep 
impression upon all who heard Him. He 
was a poet, for He portrayed truth poetic- 
ally and sentimentally, rather than logical- 
ly and philosophically. Jesus was a good 
conversationalist. No sooner did He meet 
with a person than He engaged such an 
one in an interesting conversation. The 
table talks of Jesus are worth our study. 
We have read the table talks of Martin 
Luther, and of Hazlitt and of Boswell and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,’ but we forget that 
Jesus also left us a rich and interesting 
feast of table talk. Once it was in the 
house of Matthew, the publican; then in 
that of Simon, the Pharisee; then again at 
another Pharisee’s table; then at the table 
of Simon, the leper; then at the table in 
the Upper Room, where He instituted the 
Holy Communion. All these occasions shed 
light on the way in which Jesus held con- 
versation with His friends and others. 


But Jesus resorted to another method to 
impart truth to His followers. He told 
stories. The New Testament does not call 
them stories, but parables. We are told 
that without a parable He did not speak 
unto them. The word parable occurs 48 
times in the first three, called the Synoptic, 
Gospels. There are at least thirty par- 
ables in the Gospels. Some folks claim to 
find as many as fifty-nine. Now, a parable 
was an illustration usually drawn from 
common every-day life, out of the com- 
mon experience of men. It always re- 
solved about something that was well 
known and understood by ordinary people. 
A parable is not a figure of speech, it is 
more like an allegory, a similitude, an 
illustration. The parables were not actu- 
ally fact, but they might have been. They 
were true to life. There is a difference 
between truth and fact. A fact is some- 
thing that really has happened. A truth 
is a principle in life. Jesus in His parables 
set forth truth. The parables, however, 
always had a basis in reality. Take the 
parable of the sower. “A sower went forth 
to sow his seed, and as he sowed some fell 
by the wayside, etc.” Now, if Jesus had 
in mind that Mr. Bartholomew went out 
and sowed seed, that would have been an 
actual fact, but He gives a general state- 
ment, the principle of which was true to 
truth, but not necessarily true to fact. 


Jesus drew His parables from every-day 
life. His illustrations were at hand. They 
were not far-fetched, and not unreasonable. 
People never said, “Such a thing is ab- 
surd.” They always said, “Yes, that’s so.” 
Most of His parables were drawn from 
nature. Jesus lived an out-of-door life 
with His disciples. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the illustrations of Jesus and 
those of Paul. Paul was a city man. He 
drew his pictures from architecture and 
from the arena. But Jesus drew His from 
the great out-of-doors. He was very fond 
of using as an illustration an object that 
contained the element or principle of life, 
not a dead, inanimate thing. He so often 
used “the seed” as His illustration. A 
seed contains a germ of life. A building, 
on the contrary, is not a living or life 
imparting thing. He undoubtedly used the 
living object because it was close at hand, 
His followers were able to grasp it, but 
also because the thing which His parables 
were to illustrate was a living thing. A 
living thing cannot be well set forth by a 
dead object. All the parables set forth 
some aspect of the Kingdom of God and 
man’s relation to it. 
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These parables may be Classified into 
three major groups: 

1. Those that contain general teaching 
concerning the Kingdom of God. 
There is a group of seven of these 
in Matthew 13. 

2. Parables of Grace. 

3. Parables of Judgment. 

It will make a very interesting study to 
go through the Gospels and set out under 
each group the parables that naturally 
come in that group. It is also interesting 
to note that many of the parables begin 
with “a certain man’, or with words of a 
similar character. This would at on¢e ar- 
rest the attention of His hearers and would 
give concreteness to His words. 

Why Jesus used this form of teaching is 
not altogether certain. It was, of course, 
not a unique method, for other teachers 
spoke in parables. There are several in- 
teresting parables in the Old Testament. 
But when the disciples of Jesus once asked 
Him why He spake in parables He gave a 
two-fold reason: “Unto you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the Kingdom of 
God: but others in parables; that seeing 
they might not see, and hearing they 
might not understand.” The purpose of 
the parable, therefore, was to reveal and 
to conceal. Those who had ears to hear 
might hear and understand. The parable 
made things clear to them. But there 
were others who could not understand the 
deep things of the Kingdom of God. They 
would only get a wrong and perverted idea 
of the same. . Jesus would not cast pearls 
before swine. He would not tell them 
things which they could not bear as yet. 
He would not blind them with excess of 
light. Gradually as their minds would be 
able to grasp the truth would He reveal 
the same to them. The parable, therefore, 
was like a pair of spectacles which enables 
some folks to see the more clearly, but for 
others it only serves to shade their eyes 
from the glare of the sun. 

Therefore, Jesus would say to His disci- 
ples: “The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life.” And 
Peter could answer, “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
nites? 


“Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of life; 

Let me more of their beauty see, 
Wonderful words of life; 

Words of life and beauty 

Teach me faith and duty; 
Beautiful words, wonderful words, 
Wonderful words of life.” 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Secretary spent the week of March 
31 to April 7 in Allegheny Classis. Sun- 
day morning in Zelienople we found the 
Sunday School in Rey. Dr. Jesse String’s 
Chureh filling the Church auditorium, the 
Sunday School room up and down stairs, 
and the basement, with classes in the 
dining room and kitchen. At 10.30 we 
were with Rev. Milton May in the beauti- 
ful new Church at Harmony. He will econ- 
firm 21 catechumens Easter Sunday. Rev. 
Nevin Smith has a very fine congregation 
at Evans City. We spoke on the work of 
our Board and preached Sunday evening. 

Monday evening we spoke in St. Paul’s 
Church, Rev. F. Wm. Schacht, pastor, 
Chicora, R. F. D. We had a very nice 
congregation in spite of rain and bad 
roads. Tuesday night we spoke on Relief 
and our Pension Fund and preached a 
Lenten sermon in Rev. M. A. Cooper’s 
Church in Rimersburg. We had a very 
fine congregation. Mr. Cooper has the 
work well in hand and we may expect to 
have a most excellent report from this 
charge. 

Wednesday evening we spoke to a large 
congregation in St. Paul’s Church, Butler, 
Rev. Reginald Helffrich, pastor. This con- 
gregation is very much alive, and splendid 
progress is being made in all the work of 
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the Sunday School and Church. Thursday 
evening we were with Rev. Frank Hiack, 
in Emanuel Church. Here we had a fine 
congregation, with many members com- 
ing from St. Paul’s Church. This congre- 
gation has just become self-supporting. 
Rev. Frank Hiack, the pastor, is doing 
most excellent work, and has a congrega- 
tion made up of very fine people. 

The depression does not seem to have 
disturbed this section of the Chureh. The 
ministers are young and eager to build 
up their congregations and make them 
centres of influence and power in their 
respective communities. We have written 
at length of these services because we 
could reach a very much larger number of 
congregations if we could go into a Classis 
and address a different congregation each 
night in the week. We are indebted to 
Rev. Frank Hiack and these other pastors 
for the privilege of speaking to so many 
people. We can count on all these 
Churches to be 100 per cent in the Pen- 
sion Fund. 


J. W. Meminger, Secretary 
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Helen B. Ammerman, Editor 
~ 1331 Center Street, Ashland, Pa. 


Christ is risen! He is mine to direct 
and comfort me in days of testing discour- 
agement and in hours of joy. May the 
spirit of Easter remain with us! 


The 36th Annual Convention of Tohickon 
Classical W. M. S. met in Perkasie with 
215 registrations. The theme thought was 
“For Others.” There was gratitude in the 
hearts of the delegates for the improved 
physical condition of Mrs. P. S. Gerhart, 
former president. Mrs. Gogley, new presi- 
dent, presided at the sessions. A real dem- 
onstration of the theme “For Others” oe- 
curred after the Membership Secretary re- 
ported a slight decrease in dues from con- 
gregational societies. A number of indi- 
viduals and societies, in response to a God- 
given conviction and a challenge to more 
sacrificing service, pledged the necessary 
amount of money to carry these member- 
ships so that Tohickon Classis may not 
cause any curtailment of the work at large. 
“Help thy brother’s boat across the stream, 
and lo, thine own hath reached the other 
side” (an Hindu proverb). The address 
was brought by Miss Ammerman, who used 
as ‘her subject, “Not for Self.” She gave 
forceful and vivid illustrations of Chinese 
Christians and missionaries who are and 
have given themselves for others. In re- 
lating how Christian missions helps others 
in mission lands she said, “It is only as 
we increase in the spirit and power of 
God in our own lives, that we are able 
to give it to others.” 

Some items of interest are: A new W. M. 
S. at Ferndale; a G. M. G. at Lansdale and 
at Dublin; a mission band at Hellertown. 
These organizations were welcomed by 
Mrs. Cogley and a consecration prayer was 
offered by Dr. J. P. Moore, former mission- 
ary to Japan. Banners for the highest 
number of points in the Standards of 
Excellence were awarded to the W. M. S. 
and Y. W. M. 8. of Doylestown; to guilds 
of Souderton and Indian Creek; and to the 
mission band at Telford. In the reading 


57 diplomas and 12 seals were awarded to 


W. M. S. members and two diplomas 
guild members. In response to roll 
each society responded with the amour 
of its love gift to the Lancaster Home 
the ensuing year. A memorial service 
in charge of Mrs. Anders. The cony 
tion closed with a very unusual cons 
tion service prepared by Mrs. Goo¢ 
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when delegates responded with Bible 
verses and songs appropriate to the various 
methods and characteristics of our Lord 
when He dwelt among men. While con- 
cealed voices sang, the audience silently, 
in the Lenten spirit, rededicated their lives 
for another years of service. The fall 
institute will he held at Bethlehem, and 
the 1934 spring convention at Sellersville. 


Announcement. The W. M.S. of Gettys- 
burg Classis will convene at 9.30 A. M. in 
an all-day session on Apr. 20 in Trinity 
Chureh, Hanover, Pa. Regular routine 
business, reports, etc., will consume the 
morning and afternoon sessions. At 7.30 
P. M. the installation service will take 
place, after which Rev. G. R. Snyder, mis- 
sionary to China, will deliver an illustrated 
lecture. 

Music Hath Its Charms. There is no 
possible doubt that we in the United 
States would be much surprised and grati- 
fied with the music department and its 
fruit in Miyagi College, in Sendai, Japan. 


Copies of three neat and concise programs, 
likely sent by Dr. Hanson, have come to 
the editor. One is the program of Ai Ki- 
kuchi’s recital, mezzo soprano, who was 
graduated recently with the post graduate 
course in voice. Miss Yamado accom- 
panied the soloist. Selections were from 
these authors: Caldara, Gluck, Metsushima, 
Hashimoto, Yamado, Grieg, Brams, Schu- 
man, Faure, Chopin and Bizet. Fusako 
Ishida was honored as a graduate from the 
post graduate course in piano. Selections 
were from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Godowsky, Scott and Weber. Orchestral 
parts on second piano were played by Miss 
Matsuo. We congratulate these two Japa- 
nese friends, also the 8 students who were 
graduated on Mar. 17 with the regular 
piano and voice courses. The latter gradu- 
ation recital opened with 2 pianos and 4 
hands: First Movement, C Major Concerto 
by Bach. The program shows variation in 
range of selection and music composers. 
It has been said that music, as taught by 
the Occidental, has influenced all Japan. 
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Americans gave about $60,666,000 to edu- 
cational institutions in 1932, of which the 
women’s colleges received only $2,000,000, 
according to an analysis made by the 
alumnae committee of 7 colleges. 

The national monument to the Pilgrim 
forefathers, at Plymouth, Mass., reputedly 
the largest granite monument in the world, 
was struck and damaged by lightning dur- 
ing the night’s electrical storm April 4. 

The Forest Service plans to have 200 
men at work the middle of April planting 
trees in the Allegheny National Forest in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania under Presi- 
dent MRoosevelt’s reforestation program. 
Under the present schedule that number 
will be increased to 300 by May 1, and 
to 700 by July 1. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon Custer, 91, widow 
of General G. A. Custer, famous Indian 
fighter of post-Civil War days, died at her 
home in New York City April 4. 

Mme. Paul Doumer, wife of the former 
President of the French Republic, died 
April 4 at her Paris home. Her husband 


was assassinated by the Russian fanatic | 


Gorguloff, and 4 of her 5 sons had been 
killed in the World War. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice ruled April 5, 12 to 2, against 
Norway in her claim to Eastern Greenland. 
The court held that Denmark owned the 
territory, under the Kiel treaty, signed in 
1814. 

An Executive order to force gold coin 
and gold certificates out of hoarding was 
issued April 5 by President Roosevelt, 
acting under the emergency banking act, 
which imposes a heavy penalty on those 
who do not exchange their gold for other 
currency. 

Twenty-five thousand men from 16 cities, 
who have been selected by the Labor De- 
partment from enrollment lists of public 
welfare associations, will be sent into re- 
forestration work camps within a fort- 
night, according to a recent official an- 
nouncement. 

According to Government Statistics the 
population of Spain is 28,719,177—a gain 
of 7,000,000 over 1923. 

An eventual saving of $1,203,000,000 to 
the government in hospital and domiciliary 
facilities for veterans will be one result 
of the economy law, General Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
reported April 5 to President Roosevelt. 

Thirty-nine million German Lutherans, 
comprising practically the entire Protes- 
tant Church in Germany, will become an 
annex of the Nazi government. The 


Church is to be reorganized on Nazi 
lines. Its constitution is to be rewritten 
and its parliamentary government abol- 
ished. 

A step to reduce working hours in in- 
dustry was voted April 6 by the Senate. 
The Black thirty-hour-week bill carried by 
53 to 30. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt joined Apr. 
6 in the observance of the 16th anniver- 
sary of the entrance of the United States 
into the World War. The eighty-two units 
participating were reviewed by the Presi- 
dent at the Washington Monument. 

President Roosevelt has selected Mayor 
Frank Murphy, of Detroit, for Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands. Homer 
S. Cummings, first selected for the post, 
will remain as Attorney General. 

A broad range of economic discussions 
with foreign governments in Washington 
shortly was assured April 7, when the 
State Department, on behalf of President 
Roosevelt, invited 7 other governments to 
send delegations. These were Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, China, Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. Previously invitations had been 
issued to Great Britain and to France. 
April 8 the State Department extended 
invitations to Mexico and Canada. 

The Administration’s banking reform 
bill, including a bank depositors’ insurance 
fund corporation with resources of about 
$2,000,000,000, will soon be presented to 
Congress. 

The choice of an Ambassador to Ger- 
many is being deferred by President Roose- 
velt. It is generally understood, though 
not officially admitted, that he desires to 
see how the Hitler regime functions for a 
while longer before sending a new envoy. 

For the first time since it opened in 1862, 
Monte Carlo’s famous casino may soon 
close. A decline in gambling is given as 
the cause. 

President Roosevelt is understood by 
Democratic Congressional leaders to have 
instructed the War and Navy Department 
to decrease their expenditures in the next 
fiscal year by $200,000,000. The last Con- 
gress appropriated a total of $658,000,000 
for the army and navy and the slash is 
understood to come out of that. 

The 20% drop in business failures for 
the first quarter of this year below the cor- 
responding period of 1932 has been hailed 
by credit executives as an indication that 
the depression is on the way out. 

A message from the King of Denmark 
to the State Department April 8 stated 
that Ruth Bryan Owen would be accept- 


able as Minister to Denmark and _ sug- 
gested that she also be made envoy to 
Greenland, which belongs to Denmark. 

A prediction that the sun will be colder 
for the next two years, with the possibil- 
ity the earth will be affected in a way as 
yet unknown, is made by the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. 

The referendum vote shows a majority 
of nearly 2 to 1 in favor of secession of 
Western Australia from the Common- 
wealth and against the alternative pro- 
posal for a constitutional convention. 

Former Premier Edouard Herriot April 
9 accepted an official invitation transmit- 
ted to him by Foreign Minister Joseph 
Paul-Boncour to represent France at the 
White House conversations on economic 
and financial questions called by President 
Roosevelt. 

Recovery of the body of Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, chief of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, who was lost wit 
the airship Akron, has been reported to 
the Naval Headquarters in New York. The 
Admiral’s body was the fifth to be re- 
covered. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, internationally 
known poet and writer and former Amer- 
ican Minister to the Netherlands. and Lux- 
embourg, died at his home in Princeton 
April 10. 

Professor Albert Einstein, who renoune- 
ed his German citizenship, because of anti- 
Semitism in Germany, has accepted an 
invitation to become a member. of the 
faculty of the University of Madrid. 

Development of the Tennessee Valley, 
with completion of the Muscle Shoals 
power project, was urged upon Congress 
April 10 by President Roosevelt in a spe- 
cial message. Flood control, forestation, 
soil erosion as well as power, are problems 
embraced in the message. Legislation to 
carry out the President’s plan were intro- 
duced in both branches of Congress. 

Chinese forces were reported April 11 to 
be in retreat all along the Great Wall un- 
der the pressure of a general Japanese ad- 
vance. Chinwangtaio, the Chinese port, 
has been taken. 

Warrant Officer Francesco Agello broke 
April 10 the world’s speed record for sea- 
planes, hitherto held for Britain. The 
Italian flier set 423.7 miles an hour—15 
miles above the British flier, Lieutenant 
George H. Stainforth. 

The Supreme Court handed own a deci- 
sion that Bishop James Cannon, Jr., and 
Miss Ada lL. Burroughs, his secretary, 
could not resort to a legal technicality in 
their fight against the indictment accusing 
them of conspiracy to violate the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act. It refers to money 
withheld in the campaign against Alfred 
E. Smith, 1928. 

William Gorham Rice, Civil Service Com- 
missioner of New York, has been appointed 
Minister to Holland, and Breckenridge 
Long, of Missouri, a former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, will be Ambassador to 
Rome. 


“PLEASE PRINT THIS AS IT IS” 

This is a weekly, almost daily, request 
from correspondents whom we would go 
far to accommodate. 

But, beloved, it isn’t done. No paper 
of importance does it, or could keep it up 
for two issues if it tried. 

Every week this office has to choose 
from enough raw material to make three 
papers. If one report, letter, obituary, or 
other communication is printed “as it is,” 
at least another just as important must 
be left out, or left over. And “left over” 
is almost as bad as “left out.” 

The easy way, of course, would be to use 
a few in full, and let the rest go. It would 
save a headache and many an hour, to take 
any selected pile of seven or eight thou- 
sand words, as is, instead of condensing 
twenty thousand to fit the available space. 

But it would suit nobody, not even those 
who occasionally got in at length. 

Another thing: the work of editing is a 
real help to a few writers. It makes for 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. {t is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 


and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. » It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 


post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
ots degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
ree. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D.., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and 6.5. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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accuracy in facts, good usage in style, and 
—yes, indeed—correctness in spelling! 

fere’s a manuscript just under treat- 
ment. It has “facinated,” “dissapeared,” 
“expences,” “valey.” It has an occasional 
slip in grammar, and at least one serious 
rhetorical blemish. 

Of course, proofreaders catch most of 
these, but even a proofreader can’t see 
them all. And the proofreader is helpless 
before a paragraph which might have been 
clearer if recast and stated in half as many 
words. 

Some articles must of necessity be print- 
ed at full length. But in order to get 
these in, others must be condensed, and 
this is where editorial drudgery does its 
stuff, usually with real benefit to the read- 
er and even the author. 

Not that editors can please everybody 
by their labors, of which nobody except 
an occasional aggrieved author is even 
aware. He was an observant man who 
said, once on a time, “There are three 
things every man knows he can do better 
than any other man: make love, poke the 
fire, and run a newspaper.” 

Naturally, whoever else does run the 
newspaper must take the consequences. 


Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


WHEN THE EARTH SHAKES 
(Continued from Page 2) 


they can be catalogued; you 
know and feel instinctively what they are 
and whence they come. But when the 
earth shakes and quakes, much or little, 
you feel as though you are pushed, ear- 
ried, jolted, swayed, lifted, hit, squeezed, 
suffocated, shocked and frightened at one 
and the same time. It stuns the mind, it 
baffles the senses, it paralyzes every 
muscle in the body—for just a second or 
so; then it is all passed and gone and 
things begin to happen. 

And what happens may be anything as 
far as human beings are concerned and 
what human beings have _ constructed. 
You may grab at something, jump, run, 
scream, drop, talk, ery, faint or even 
drop dead; it depends entirely upon how 
“you may react. There is no telling what 
you will do. Walls fall from their places; 
wires sway and snap; man’s careless and 
indifferent constructions erumble  to- 
»gether; injury and death follow with their 
accompaniment of sorrow, suffering, sad- 
ness and pain. 

When the earth shakes we realize how 
pitiably insignificant man is and how lit- 
tle his accomplishments amount to; we 
appreciate how immense, solid and firm 
this little bit of the universe is when the 
earth remains solid and firm; and, lest we 
forget, pagan and saint feel more than 
just a trifle the almighty power of a 
living God. We learned, too, that if man 
would but purge from his filthy soul his 
love for money, and put into the strue- 
tures he rears but a semblance of the 
character of God, and work according to 
God’s laws, there would not be so many 
premature graves, so many maimed bodies, 
so many moist eyes and saddened hearts. 

With few exceptions, for every quake- 
destroyed building, for every death and 
injury, somewhere in the past there is 
hidden a secret sin of greed, of dishonesty, 
of selfishness, of hidden sands of foolish- 
ness and wanton carelessness, and there 
come before our eyes the crimes perpe- 
trated by morons who are followed by a 
fickle and selfish generation. On the other 
hand, wherever men in the secret places 
of their studios, laboratories or manufac- 
turing plants have put their God-like souls 
into what they have made and erected, 
quake or no quake, they are to be likened 
to the wise man who built his house upon 
a rock. Then, when the quake came, their 
buildings held secure. The selfishness and 
carelessness of man, more than the quake, 
caused most of the damage and brought 
most of the suffering and death. 

(Note: None of the Reformed Churches 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 

Outstanding Features: ‘ 
High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 
Summer Sessions: 
June 12 to July 21; July 24 to September 1 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 


an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four of 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 
sie years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
efeats. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


TENNENT COLLEGE 


OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Supervised by Eastern Synod 
PROVIDES a four-year course of study 
leading to degree of B.R.E. Also, a 
three-year diploma course, and home 
study courses. 
TRAINS for Christian 
Directors of Religious Education. 
Pastors’ Assistants, Deaconesses. 
Church Secretaries, Missionaries. 
NEEDS your interest, your prayers. 
and your gifts. Charges its students 
only $400 a year, two-fifths the cost of 
their training. 
INVITES your 


leadership as 


investigation, 

and asks for a place in your budget. 
President, Clinton H. Gillingham, D D. 
Room R, 1122 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 
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were damaged. Our First and Hungarian 

Churches were near the center of the 

quake, but both remain undamaged.) 
West Hollywood, Calif. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Re-Thinking Missions” Examined, by Dr. 
Robert E. Speer. 64 pp., $.50. Revell, 
New York. 

The contents of this little book appear- 
ed originally in “The Missionary Review 
of the World” for January of this year, 
and is the attempt of the Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
to give “a just review of the Report of 
the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Mission Inquiry.” Those who know 
Dr. Speer need not be told that this is 
a most forceful presentation of his point of 
view. We think it could profitably be 
Studied in connection with the appraisal 
of the same Report made by Dr. William 
Axling, of Japan. Varying points of view 
were inevitable on a matter involving so 
many controversial questions, and it is to 
be hoped that out of the entire discussion 
there will come a new devotion to the 
cause of’ Christ in the world. L. 


The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civiliza- 
tion (Petra, Edom and the Edomites), 
by George Livingston Robinson. 495 
pp., $7.50. Macmillan. 


This is a monumental work profusely 
illustrated and of peculiar value to Bible 
scholars. The introduction is written by 
W. F. Albright, Professor of Semitics in 
Johns Hopkins University. A flood of light 
is shed on the history of Israel in this 
book, on which Dr. Robinson spent 30 
years. Such a study emphasizes the real 
importance of Edom and gives a fascinat- 
ing account of that very interesting part 
of the world. 


Sons of Sheba, by Stuart Bergsma. 160 
pp., $1. William E. Erdman’s Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

This is an exciting historical romance of 
the first century of our era, when Candace 
was queen of Ethiopia. The hero, Jan 
Daraba, is a high official of the Royal 
Ethiopian Army. Dr. Bergsma identifies 
him with the Eunuch referred to in the 
Bible, Acts 8:27-39. It is a wholesome as 
well as an interesting story. E. 


That Reminds Me, by J. Gilchrist Lawson. 
241 pp., $2. Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Ine., New York. 


Mr. Lawson has in previous volumes 
compiled the world’s best-loved poems, 
proverbs and maxims, humorous anecdotes, 
riddles and conundrums. In this volume 
are assembled 1,000 humorous anecdotes 
collected from many sources and arranged 
topically. Those who are hard up for after- 
dinner stories will probably find it more 
helpful, but others will find it interest- 
jing. Be 


elelel) Ahoy 


MRS. HENRY FETTER IRVINE 


On March 27, 1933, Mrs. Henry Fetter 
Jrvine, mother of Dr. William Mann Ir- 
vine, first headmaster of the Mercersburg 
Academy, passed away at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Charles N. Sturtevant, 4321 
Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

In 1862 Miss Emily Elizabeth Mann was 
married to Henry Fetter Irvine, of Bed- 
ford, Pa. To this union were born ten 
children, the second of whom was Dr. 
Irvine, who for 35 years served as Head- 
master of the Mercersburg Academy. Mrs. 
Irvine lived at Mercersburg over a period 
ef years until 12 years ago, when she went 
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to live with Mrs. Sturtevant, who, with 
her family, watched over the mother with 
tender care. Mrs. Irvine remained active, 
reading a great deal and keeping abreast 
of the times until only a few months be- 
fore her death. She was in her ninetieth 
year, having been born on October 25, 
1843. 

Mis. Irvine led a truly Christian life, 
always having been interested in the 
Church and for many years a regular read- 
er of the “Reformed Church Messenger.” 
A visitor to the Sturtevant home could not 
go away without being impressed with her 
fine dignity, courtesy and her outstanding 
character. One also was impressed greatly 
with the respect, love and attention given 
to this splendid woman by the grandchil- 
dren in the house. Dr. and Mrs. Sturte- 
vant were real son and daughter to her, 
and she will be missed in that home and 
in her large circle of friends because of 
her great influence. 

Mrs. Irvine is survived by the following 
children, besides Mrs. Sturtevant: Mrs. 
Samuel K. Boyd, of Royersford, Pa.; Miss 
Sarar K. Irvine, of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Maurice G. Irvine, of Altoona, Pa., and 
Vernon K. Irvine, of Butler, Pa. 

The funeral service for Mrs. Irvine was 
held in the Reformed Church at Mercers- 
burg, Pa., in charge of the Rev. Harrison 
Lerch, pastor. He was assisted by Dr. 
Boyd Edwards, Headmaster of the Mer- 
cersburg Academy, and Dr. James G. Rose, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Mer- 
cersburg, who went to Mercersburg in 1893, 
the same year in which Dr. Irvine took 
over the Academy. The bearers were five 
members of the Mercersburg Academy 
Faculty: Messrs.,J. M. Drumm, Emory J. 
Middour, Grey H. Wyman, Roy M. Andrew, 
Wilmarth I. Jacobs; and a member of the 


Academy Board of Regents, H. H. Spang- 
ler, Esq. 

In the service Dr. Edwards read five 
beautiful poems, all of which he used at 
the burial service of his own mother, who 
passed away five years ago. One of these, 
especialiy typical of Mother Irvine, was 
taken from “My Mother’, by Mrs. Guy 
Lewis: 


“She carried me under her heart, 


Loved me before I was born, 

Took God’s hand in hers and walked 
through the valley of shadows that I 
might live; 

Bathed me when I was helpless, 

Clothed me when I was naked, 

Gave warm milk from her own 
when I was hungry, 

Rocked me to sleep when I was weary, 

Pillowed me on pillows softer than down, 

And sang to me with the voice of an 
angel; 

Held my hand when I learned to walk, 

Nursed me when [ was sick, 

Suffered with my sorrow, 

Laughed with my joy, 

Glowed with my triumph, 

And while I knelt at her side 

She taught my lips to pray. 


body 


“Through all the days of my youth 

She gave strength for my weakness, 

Courage for my despair and hope to fill 
my hopeless heart; 

Was loyal when others failed, 

Was true when tried by fire, 

Was my friend when other friends were 
gone, 

Prayed for me through all the days 

When flooded with sunshine or saddened 
by shadows, 

Loved me when I was unlovely, 

And led me into man’s estate 


Mrs. Henry F. Irvine, Dr. William Mann Irvine, holding his grandson, 
William Irvine West, and Mrs. John D. West, Dr. Irvine’s daughter. 
Photograph taken at the north entrance of the 
Mercersburg Academy Chapel 
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To walk triumphant on the King’s High- 
way 
And play a manly part.” 


WILLIAM M. KOHLER 


William M. Kohler was born Dee. 238, 
1859, in Dallastown, Pa. In this commu- 
nity he spent all of a long and useful life. 


Here he was for many years a faithful 
member of St. Paul’s Church. On Aug. 
30, 1885, he married Miss Bertha Me- 


Dowell, who survives him. The following 
sons and daughters also survive: Mrs. Ira 
Miller, Dallastown; Niles Kohler, York, 
Pa.; Mrs. Jennings Hartman, Spring 
Grove, Pa.; the Rev. George Kohler, Free- 
land, Pa.; and Margaret Kohler, Dallas- 
town. 

Though his life was long, it included 
more than its share of suffering and ill 
health. Defective hearing made it impos- 
sible for him to enjoy the society of his 
friends as he should like to have done. 
Yet he did not complain. He developed 
a beautiful patience which enabled him to 
endure without complaint such trials as 
most of us are not required to face. The 
last weeks ot his life were so filled with 
suffering that he longed for the end to 
come. His prayers were answered when, 
on April 3, death came. Funeral services 
were held in the home at 2 P. M. on Thurs- 
day, April 6, with the Rev. Lee J. Gable 
in charge. The many folks who attended, 
and the floral tributes which were sent, 
bore testimony to the place which Mr. 
Kohler held in the hearts of those wao 
were his relatives, neighbors, and friends. 

Li. J. G. 


NORA GRACE MICKLEY 


After an illness of only eight days, Miss 
Nora Grace Mickley passed away at Me- 
mozial Hospital, Johnstown, Pa., Mar. 31. 
Born near Waynesboro, Pa., Aug. 11, 1881, 
she was the youngest daughter of Abraham 
and Elizabeth Mickley. Since November, 
1895, Miss Mickley made her home with 
her brother, the Kev. Dr. J. Harvey Mick- 
ley, and sister Emma, Dr. Mickley having 
become pastor of St. John’s Church a few 
months earlier. 

Graduating from the Johnstown High 
School in 1899, she entered the Keystone 
State Normal School at Kutztown, gradu- 
ating in 1900, since which time she had 
been employed in the Johnstown Public 
Schools as one of the most efficient teach- 
ers in the city. Hers was a goodly heritage 
in that she had godly parents to direct im 
the early years of unfolding life. They 
had experienced something of the values of 
life and knew that hfe was more than 
meat and the body more than raiment. 
They provided therefore, not only for the 
needs of the body but also nourishment for 
the soul. The harvest of such seed-sowing 
was a life rich in the fruits of the Spirit 
and a force for righteousness in the Church 
and community. 

Always a worker in the Sunday School, 
she was advanced to Superintendent of the 
Primary Department, and to positions of 
leadership in other activities in and out- 
side the Church. Her homegoing leaves a 
large vacancy in the home, Church and 
community circles. In all these she will 
be very greatly missed. There is, how- 
ever, great comfort in the thought that of 
such our loving Savior said, “I give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never 
perish.” 

Surviving are her sister Emma, and two 
brothers, Rev. J. H. Mickley, D.D., of 
Johnstown, and Daniel, of Waynesboro. 

Funeral services were held in St. John’s 
Church, Johnstown, at 4 P. M. Sunday 
afternoon, Apr. 2, conducted by Rev. Dr. 
A. B. Bauman, of St. Paul’s Church, and 
Rev. Dr. D. Snyder Stephan, of Trinity 
Church, Berlin, and were attended by a 
large concourse of sorrowing friends, fill- 
ing the Church and Sunday School audi- 
torium adjoining. A brief service was 
held in the Grove funeral parlors, Waynes- 
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BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST 


THE UNEMPLOYED 
CARPENTER 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 
Introduction by Henry Sloane Coffin. 


Although writing from within the 
Church, the minister of the Madison 
Avenue Episcopal Church attacks 
modern problems as realistically as 
Walter Lippmann or Bertrand Russell, 
and his clear, incisive prose is a joy 
to read. $1.00 Postpaid 


PERSPECTIVES 


By CHARLES W. GILKEY 
Introduction by Dean Robert R. Wicks 


In demand as speaker and adviser to 
students everywhere, Dr. Gilkey’s 
pulpit is not confined to that of the 
University of Chicago chapel, of which 
he is Dean. He writes with the aptest 
illustration and the most carefully 
stated argument. March, 1933. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME 
WRITERS 


By WINIFRED and FRANCES KIRKLAND 


Here are ten chapters giving the life 
stories of famous women writers. Both 
Winifred Kirkland and her sister 
know the interests of girls, and they 
always write with a definite girl in 
mind. They write here of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, Louisa Alcott, Selma Lagerlof, 
and Willa Cather. Here, too, is the 
story of Fanny Burney, a Long-Ago 
Lady of Letters, of Pearl Buck, who 
opened a door into China, and of 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. An _ ideal 
gift book of the inspirational type 
and an invaluable aid to teachers and 
leaders in work with girls. 

Price, $1.00 


BLUNDERING INTO 
PARADISE 


By EpeAr DEWITT JONES 
Introduction by Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


“What Dr. Jones here writes is tell- 
ing in topic, original in approach, 
vital, soundly religious and substan- 
tial.’—Gaius Glenn Atkins. Dr. Jones 
is pastor of the Central Woodward 
Church, Detroit. January, 1933. 


POETIC SERMONS 
By WILLIAM ForNEY Hovis 


In ‘his Foreword, the author confesses 
his having been interested in the ser- 
monic value of the gems of literature 
for years past, which have furnished 
him with innumerable themes for his 
public work. The present volume con- 
tains a selection of these addresses 
which, while turning his readers’ at- 
tention anew to the masterpieces on 
which they are based, will be found 
to possess an obvious and entirely 
helpful quality of their own. In addi- 


tion, the volume contains a number 
of original poems, written by the 
author. $1.50 


FOR SINNERS ONLY 
By A. J. RUSSELL 


Gives the only complete picture of the 
Oxford groups and their leader, Dr. 
F. N. D. Buchman. Their work has 
been termed the most significant re- 


ligious movement in our times. More 
than 100,000 copies sold in England 
and America! $1.50 


A Rediscovery of God in the Light of 
Modern Experience 
PATHS TO THE PRESENCE 
GOD 


By ALBERT W. PALMER, D.D. 


President, Chicago 
Seminary 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Theological 


A More Adequate Understanding of 
Jesus and His Teachings 


CHRIST’S SHINING WAY 
By Oswatp W. S. McCatu, D.D. 


Pastor, First Congregational Church, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


A Strong Appeal to Conscience and 
Reason 


FROM CONFUSION TO 
CERTAINTY 


By Boynton MERRILL, D.D. 


Pastor, Second Church in West New- 
ton, Mass. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


JESUS AND THE RISING 
GENERATION 


By WILLIAM A. CAMERON 


In these pages the eminent Canadian 
minister reviews in masterly fashion 
the difficulties, problems, and rare pos- 
sibilities of the young people of our 
own day. Ever tolerant, yet display- 
ing at all times the rightful viewpoint 
that a preacher of Christ’s Gospel 
should assume and maintain, the 
author furnishes his readers with a 
rich, suggestive and thoughtful dis- 
cussion which should make for the 
maintenance of the highest ideals, by 
those who must be the standard-bear- 
ers of Christian life and conduct, in 
the days which lie ahead of those in 
which we are now living. $2.00 


YOU AND YOURSELF k 
By ALBERT G. BUTZER 


Introduction by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick 


Minister of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of Buffalo, one of the 
outstanding churches of that city and 
of his denomination, Dr. Butzer has 
been acclaimed by Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin and others as one of the out- 
standing younger preachers of today. 
February, 1932. 
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boro, on Monday afternoon, and the body 
was laid to rest in the Mickley family 
plot in the beautiful Green Hill Cemetery 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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nearby. Rev. Dr. F. F. Bahner, Rey. Dr. L 
W. Hendricks and Rev. 8. E. Lobae 
assisted in these services. B. 
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